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Views on 


NOTABLE achievement is the plan for 
A uniform traffic law enforcement which 

has been tested in five Michigan cities 
and early this month was recommended by 
police chiefs of that state for adoption by 
all law enforcement agencies. This new sys- 
tem will also appeal to municipal officials in 
other states because it provides an objective 
basis for reducing accidents. The manner 
in which the plan was developed shows 
what officials can do to improve the admin- 
istration of municipal activities (p. 94). 

If and when the states will broaden the 
taxing powers of cities and remove certain 
straight jackets such as tax limits, then cities 
will be in a better position to adopt at least 
partial pay-as-you-go plans and thus reduce 
the cost of capital projects. In New York 
state, where shared taxes were put on a 
sound basis last year, the legislature recently 
pointed the way toward a pay-as-you-go 
goal by giving counties and cities authority 
to secure additional revenue (p. 114). Vot- 
ers are generally approving bond issues, the 
Milwaukee advisory vote probably indicat- 
ing a trend (p. 113), but city councils and 
officials who are responsible for over-all 
financial policy prefer to finance at least a 
portion of their capital projects from current 
revenues (p. 104). Citizens of towns and 
cities that can make the greatest use of the 
pay-as-you-go method will get more for their 
money (p. 106). Meanwhile, dozens of 
cities are adopting new nonproperty taxes 
and service charges merely to secure funds 
for current operation (pp. 101 and 113). 
Assessed valuations also are being increased 
in many cities, continuing a trend that 
started last year (p. 115). A reassessment 
survey and the installation of a good assess- 
ment system will be a highly desirable proj- 
ect in many cities during the next several 
years (p. 114). Fortunate indeed are local 
assessors and other finance officers who re- 
ceive helpful advisory service from a state 
agency as in Maine (p. 118). 


the News 


Seventy per cent more cities extended 
their boundaries last year than in 1945 (p. 
107). Officials of many cities will envy Fort 
Worth which is one of the few cities that 
will not be hemmed in by built-up fringe 
areas. It is clear that annexation must be 
undertaken before outside areas becoine in- 
corporated and in some places even before 
subdivisions are laid out . . . Many cities 
will go into the automobile parking business 
this year. More than one-third of the cities 
over 10,000 already have one or more off- 
street lots, representing an increase of 63 
per cent since 1942 (p. 108). The Indian- 
apolis plan (p. 116) is indicative of what 
the larger cities will do, while the system 
used in Whittier, California, may indicate 
what smaller cities will do (p. 113), al- 
though it is doubtful that many cities will 
lease their facilities to private operators . . . 
Local officials will welcome the new traffic 
consulting service just started by the traffic 
division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police (p. 116). The recent ex- 
perience of a few cities is teaching municipal 
officials to be wary of inexperienced con- 
sultants . . . There is no way for the public 
to know what goes on in the kitchens of 
public eating places. Apparently something 
has been wrong in some of the kitchens of 
Akron, Chicago, and New York (p. 117). 
What can be expected in restaurants in other 
cities? 

A recent New York law forbidding strikes 
by public employees and the California court 
ruling on police unions will be of interest to 
many municipal officials (p. 117) . . . Small 
cities can and do adopt their own retirement 
plans but benefits are necessarily limited 
(p. 115) . . . The new program at North- 
western University for training traffic court 
judges and prosecutors should result event- 
ually in better cooperation between the 
police and the courts in promoting traffic 
safety and reducing accidents. 
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A New Traffic Law Enforcement Plan 





Prepared by the Safety and Traffic Committee of the Michigan 
Association of Chiefs of Police and reported by Maxwell Halsey, 
executive secretary of the Michigan State Safety Commission. 


NEW method of traffic law enforce- 
A ment has been developed by the 

Michigan Association of Chiefs of 
Police. It has been tested in five pilot cities 
for over six months with good success, and 
on April 2, 1947, the executive committee 4 
met and took formal action in recommend- 
ing to all law enforcement agencies in Mich- 
igan the plan which had been prepared by 
its Safety and Traffic Committee?. The 
application of the plan in the five pilot 
cities was made by the members of the Uni- 
form Enforcement Policy Subcommittee * 
of the Association’s Safety and Traffic Com- 
mitee. Thus for the first time in the history 
of police work it appears likely that the 
motorists of one entire state will within a 
reasonable time receive uniform treatment 
by all police officers and courts. 


What The New Plan Is 


This new traffic law enforcement method 
or system has been labeled “a uniform en- 
forcement policy.” This policy achieves uni- 
formity through giving positive direction to 
police officers through a printed document 
and a new traffic ticket arranged in such a 
manner as to list the specific violation and 


1The executive committee is composed of Chief 
L. C. Knox, Wayne, president of the Association 
and chairman; Chief John A. Hoffman, Highland 
Park; Chief Charles Rhodes, Pontiac, secretary and 
treasurer; Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Mich- 
igan State Police, East Lansing; Oscar G. Olander, 
retired commissioner of state police, East Lansing; 
Chief Howard W. Hoyt, Kalamazoo; Chief G. 
Donald McCormick, Marquette; and Chief John 
P. Hackett, Birmingham. 

2The Safety and Traffic Committee, which 
labored for almost two years in perfecting this 
program, is composed of: Captain C. J. Scavarda, 
State Police, East Lansing, chairman; Chief James 
Byars, Flint; Chief Erving Nielsen, Dearborn; Supt. 
Albert Scheiern, Grand Rapids; Chief Willard J. 
Welch, Sault Ste. Marie; Inspector James Lupton, 
director of traffic, Detroit; and Chief Alvin Boyd, 
Benton Harbor. 
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condition items covered by the system. This 
approach operates as the fourth in the 
series consisting of: (1) uniform law, (2) 
uniform interpretation, (3) uniform admin- 
istration, and (4) uniform action by indi- 
vidual police officers. Its special significance 
is that this is the end with which the motor- 
ist is chiefly concerned. If he gets uniform 
treatment he cares little whether or not the 
wording of all statutes, laws, and regula- 
tions are identical word for word legal state- 
ments. Naturally the law should be uniform 
but if uniform wording is interpreted dif- 
ferently by each administrator and each 
officer then true uniformity cannot be said 
to exist. 

Even a casual survey will show that no 
two officers will take the same action on 
identical traffic cases due to natural differ- 
ences in people. If police officers, which are 
limited in number, can’t agree then how can 
millions of drivers agree unless a policy is 
agreed upon. Obviously the ancient instruc- 
tions of “use your head,” “catch the viola- 
tors,’ and “‘be courteous” can’t do the job. 


The uniform policy encompasses the fol- 
lowing innovations: 
1. The selection of the six traffic viola- 


3The Subcommittee members who applied the 
plan in their respective communities are: Chief 
Harold E. Haun and Capt. George Cheek, Battle 
Creek; Chief Frank W. Anderson, Lt. Earl 
McKendry, and Lt. Wm. S. Rosebush, Bay City; 
Chief Harry H. Bailes and Capt. Wm. Thompson, 
Jackson; Chief Howard W. Hoyt and Lt. Melvin 
Beardsley, Kalamazoo; and Chief George H. 
NeNicoll, Capt. Fred Bossman, and Sgt. R. Nagel 
of Saginaw. 


Mr. Halsey, who has worked with police officials 
for more than 20 years and has lectured at many 
police training schools, served as the secretary of 
the committees developing the uniform enforcement 
plan. Copies of the detailed materials can be ob- 


tained by writing to Mr. Halsey, executive secretary _ 


of the Michigan State Safety Commission, Room 
700 Olds Tower, Lansing, Michigan. 
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tions causing the most difficulty in cities for 
the basis of starting evaluations and as a 
method of making one kind of selective en- 
forcement work. 

2. The breaking down of each of the 
“pig six” violations into specific traffic ma- 
neuvers and indicating a minimum, medium, 
or maximum type of violation for each. 


3. The selection of the six conditions or 
circumstances that, when present at the 
time and place of the violation, make that 
violation a more serious threat to public 
safety. 

4. The actual printing in two colors of 
the “big six” violations and the “big six” 
conditions on the traffic ticket itself with 
boxes for the officers to check. 

5. The creation of a “hazard rating” 
for each of the “big six” violations and the 
“big six” conditions, the total combined unit 
values of which measure the violator’s 
threat against public safety more accurately 
and consistently than can any individual 
and which can be used for the administrative 
determination of what action should be 
taken by the police department and by the 
court. 

6. The establishment of a “written 
warning system” with teeth in it, which is 
used exclusively for minimum violations 
under minimum hazard conditions of such 
a relatively minor type that most police 
today are not even stopping the violator, 
yet where a written warning on a “first 
offense”’ with a file copy can do an excellent 
safety educational job without lowering the 
public relations position to the police de- 
partment and the court. 

7. The advising of the public of exactly 
what action the police are going to take on 
what violations and under what conditions, 
thus literally taking the police out from be- 
hind the “billboard” and hence removing 
suspicion as to what the violator thinks the 
officer might do. 

8. The committing of the police depart- 
ment, the city attorney, the prosecutor, the 
court, and the city administration to a sim- 
ple clear-cut policy which can easily be ex- 
plained to the public and thereby removing 
any possibility of people thinking that the 


various agencies are not working together. 

9. The development of a “united front” 
on the part of all law enforcement officials 
throughout the state so that the public will 
feel the added strength of the accident pre- 
vention attack and not be confused by ob- 
vious unexplained differences found in vari- 
ous communities. 

10. The development of a traffic ticket in 
two colors as a “safety educational piece” 
in addition to serving as a legal document 
for both warning action and court action. 


Many of the elements of the program have 
been used subsconsciously by the more pro- 
gressive officials but prior to this time they 
had never been reduced to the printed word 
nor wrapped up in a complete self-contained 
package which can be presented to every- 
one. 


Advantages of the System 


The total program, including all of its 
related parts, has the following advantages: 

1. It produces uniformity from the point 
of view of the violator regardless of slight 
differences in the wording of local regula- 
tions. No changes in local regulations are 
required to install the system. 

2. It tells each police officer in print 
exactly what the departmental policy is and 
exactly what he is to do after he has used 
his best judgment to identify specified vio- 
lations and specified conditions. 

3. It measures exactly what is taking 
place and hence provides the needed tools 
for improving administration. 


4. It gives the local chief of police the 
support of other law enforcement agencies 
thus distributing the “heat” which always 
accompanies the more vigorous enforcement 
necessary to reduce accidents. 

5. It enables a police department to in- 
crease its officer-violator contacts without 
necessarily increasing the number of viola- 
tors who have to pay fines. 

6. It makes the police department’s 
policy look more fair and by treating the 
occasional first offender less severely makes 
it possible to treat the serious offender more 
severely. 

7. It makes better police training pos- 
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sible through a printed policy and system. 

8. It provides an increase in safety 
publicity which justifies police action. 

9. It encourages selective enforcement 
by officers and selective law observance by 
motorists through printing the selective 
items on the ticket. 

10. It provides the court with full and 
clear-cut uniform facts thus making it easier 
for the officer to charge the violator with 
the correct offense and making it easier for 
the court to assess a fine appropriate for the 
degree of threat against public safety. 
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Under the heading “six principal viola- 
tions causing most accidents” (see front 
side of notice form reproduced below) there 
are three columns of boxes where the illegal 
maneuvers are checked. The left column of 
boxes are the least serious maneuvers which 
are given a unit value of one unit each. The 
second column of boxes are more serious 
maneuvers and are given a unit value of two 
units each. The right-hand column shows 
the very serious maneuvers which are given 
a unit value of three units each. 

Under the heading “conditions that in- 


creased seriousness of violation” the condi- 


How The System Works 


The unit values for the violations and 
conditions were set, after months of discus- 
sion, as follows: 





JACKSON 


TRAFFIC VIOLATION NOTICE JACKSON 


Address_____ ee init Ta 
Opr. 
SS oy ae 





Date... Pie 





Employment 
Car Lic. 
No.__ “ 
Occurred 
A 


a 





Make Owner 











Officer 
Signature ne 
fp—— SIX PRINCIPAL VIOLATIONS CAUSING MOST ACCIDENTS ——— 
SPEEDING (over limit) [ 5 miles (6-9 miles 
Improper LEFT TURN [J No signal (] Cut corner [] From wrong lane 
Improper RIGHT TURN [] No signal 
Disobeyed TRAFFIC [J Past middle 


SIGNAL (When light of intersection 
turned red) 


Disobeyed STOP SIGN [j Wrong place [] Walk speed [1] Higher speed 





() 10 miles or over 


(] Into wrong (] From wrong lane 


lane 
) Middle of [J Not reached in- 


intersection _tersection 











Improper PASSING [ At inter- () Cut in () Wrong side of 
section pavement 
Other 
Violations___ 





-— CONDITIONS THAT INCREASED SERIOUSNESS OF VIOLATION —} 
(a) SLIPPERY PAVEMENT (d) CAUSED PERSON TO DODGE 


(CD Rain [j Snow [) Ice (0 Ped. () Driver 
(b) DARKNESS (e) JUST MISSED ACCIDENT 
(0 Night [) Fog [ Snow (1 one foot 


(c) HEAVY TRAFFIC 
[] Ped. (1) Vehicles 


(f) ACTUALLY HIT OBJECT 
(0 Ped. () Vehicle 











DISTRICT: (j Business [J Industrial [] School [— Residential 
INSTRUCTIONS TO VIOLATOR: TH THE ABOVE NAMED You have violated the trafic law 
this committing a driving act of a kind that causes accidents. YOU ARE THEREFORE 
DIRECTED to report to the TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS BUREAU between 9:00 A. M. and 


5:00 P. M. (Saturday afternoons, Sundays and legal. holidays excepted) in answer to this 


notice within 48 hours, FAILURE TO REPORT as directed will result in a WARRANT 
heing issued for your ARREST and in certain cases application being made to the Secretary of 
State to REVOKE YOUR LICENSE under Section 30 of the Michigan Motor Vehicle Law. 


THIS NOTICE BECOMES A PERMANENT PART OF YOUR DRIVER LICENSE FILE 





q 








UNIFORM TRAFFIC VIOLATION NOTICE (SIZE 4x6 INCHES) 


tions on the left, (a), (b) and (c), are each 
given a unit value of one unit. Conditions 
(d) and (e) on the right are each given a 
unit value of two units. 


Condition (f) is 
given a unit value of three units. 
The total of the unit values 
charged for violation maneuvers 
and conditions give a2 relative 
measure of the threat against 
public safety of the action of 
the violator and hence what 
should be done about it. 

If the violator commits a 
one-unit violation (the left 
column) and if mone of the 
conditions below exist, then the 
officer takes no action. For the 
first time the officer is told 
when not to take an action. But 
if there is a condition then the 
officer stops the violator and 
issues him a ticket and checks 
the appropriate boxes. 

If the boxes checked add up 
to only three units then when 
the violator gets to the viola- 
tions bureau or court and it is 
discovered from the file that he 
had no previous record in the 
past 12 months, his ticket serves 
as a written warning without 


fine and a copy of it is filed ' 


against his name. The far right 
column of violation maneuvers; 
namely, “10 miles over the 
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limit,” “from wrong lane,” “not reached 
intersection,” “higher speed,” and ‘wrong 
side of pavement” are an exception and 
when anyone of these is committed a fine 
results even though the total unit value 
count is only three units. Any total unit 
value count of four units or more auto- 
matically requires a fine. 

In speeding cases the officer not only 
checks the proper box but also writes in the 
actual speed figure for use if the case goes 
before the judge. 

It will be seen that when the officer stops 
a motorist and his checks show a unit value 
of only three units the officer does not know 
whether the violator will pay a fine or not 
because he does not know whether the 
violator has a previous record or not. 

The violator has to make a trip to the 
violations bureau whether it results in a fine 
or not and this impresses the warning on 
him even if he does not pay a fine. 

Violations other than those printed on the 
ticket are written in by the officer on the 
line marked “other violations” but these 
would probably be less than 20 per cent of 
the cases if the officer is doing a good job 
of selective enforcement. (This assumes that 
in the larger cities most of the parking 
tickets would be issued by special duty 
officers especially if there are parking 
meters. ) 

Multiple violations are simply checked. If 
the unit values total six units or more then 
the officer would consider making a charge 
of “reckless driving” and write in this 
charge under “other violations,” and the 
court by noting the checkmarks would know 
why he made the charge. 

The boxes and the violations and condi- 
tions, the heading, and the bottom line on 
the ticket are printed in bright red ink and 
the rest of the type is printed in bright green 
ink. This makes it easier to read black 
pencil printing by the officer. The books 
contain 25 sets with “charged carbons” 
which are thrown away. Assistance in the 
development of the ticket was received from 
the R. P. Lewis Company, 223 West Wash- 
tenaw, Lansing, which sold the tickets to 
the five pilot cities at $30 per 100 books. 
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Difficulties Encountered 


In the earlier stages of development con- 
siderable time was consumed in selecting the 
descriptive terms and unit values that repre- 
sented a compromise to which all parties 
would subscribe. There will always be room 
for refinement in this directions 

There was some worry that the introduc- 
tion of a warning system, even a written 
one with teeth in it on a specified basis, 
might result in officers substituting warnings 
for arrests at a time when more arrests were 
obviously needed to raise the enforcement 
index when accidents were increasing. 
This has not resulted and the number of 
cases resulting in fines has increased prob- 
ably because of the training program and 
the natural reluctance of the officers to 
bother with the less serious cases. Actually 
practical experience with the plan has caused 
a worry in the opposite direction through 
not obtaining as many warnings as desired 
over and above the cases resulting in fines. 
To increase the number of warnings the 
warning scale was changed one unit value 
to the present figure and individual confer- 
ences with officers has begun to try to get 
officers to be willing to make more ‘‘educa- 
tional stops” for lesser degrees of violation. 

Considerable thought was given to how 
the new system would affect the important 
point of the officer “using his judgment.” 
If the system were to wipe out officer judg- 
ment it would have a bad effect upon the 
morale and effectiveness of officers who 
should continually receive training to exer- 
cise better and better judgment. It was con- 
cluded that there would still be ample op- 
portunity for the officer to use his best judg- 
ment in identifying the described violations 
and conditions and that the kind of judg- 
ment relating to what action should be taken 
should be controlled by the judgment of the 
superiors and administrators rather than be 
left to widely varying judgments of thou- 
sands of individual officers. The system, in 
effect, gives positive direction to individual 
officers as to what the department wants 
done, leaving plenty of room for the exer- 
cise of judgment by individual officers. In 
practical experience police officers have in- 
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dicated that they like the system because 
they are never in doubt as to what the head 
of the traffic division, the chief, or the judge 
wants. 

The same kind of a question was raised in 
connection with the court. But the judges 
expressed the.opinion that they like to have 
the unit values as an aid in evaluating rela- 
tive seriousness and that the court was still 
left with adequate flexibility in range of fines 
to deal with the personal character, past 
behavior, financial status, and any extenu- 
ating circumstances which would assist in 
making the punishment fit the indvidual 
as well as the offense. 

Some of the administrators were in favor 
of applying the unit value hazard rating 
system to all traffic violations but it was 
decided that the development of the system 
would be more satisfactory if it were 
launched on the six most important items 
responsible for a substantial majority of 
the accidents and later expanded after con- 
siderable experience. 


How the System Was Installed 


Careful study was given to the best ways 
and means of developing, sponsoring, launch- 
ing, and installing the new system. Since 
the activity dealt primarily with the police 
the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police 
was deemed to be the logical sponsoring 
agency. Its Safety and Traffic Committee, 
under the leadership of its chairman, Cap- 
tain C. J. Scavarda, commanding officer of 
the Safety, Traffic and Operators License 
Bureau of the Michigan State Police, with 
the assistance of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and the Michigan 
State Safety Commission, began the “leg 
work” on June 13, 1945. The Committee 
appointed an “advisory committee” com- 
posed of the heads of traffic divisions of the 
14 Michigan municipal police departments 
having such divisions and a “uniform en- 
forcement policy sub-committee,” composed 
of the chiefs of police and the heads of the 
traffic divisions of the five cities that volun- 
teered to serve as “pilot cities,” actually ap- 
plied the plan in order to get practical expe- 
rience to support the best thinking of 50 
officials. 
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Altogether some 20 meetings were held, 
resulting in 10 full redrafts of the materials 
and finally producing a complete training 
manual, 1,000 copies of which were pub- 
lished as a reprint of a 31-page article in 
the July-August, 1946, issue of the American 
Journal of Police Science (incorporated in 
the Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology) entitled, ““A Uniform Enforcement 
Policy (A System For Providing Uniform 
Enforcement Of Traffic Regulations).” Then 
after 18 months of development work, meet- 
ings were arranged in each of the five pilot 
cities to obtain the full support of each city 
for the system. The meetings were attended 
by the mayor, the city manager, the editor 
of the local paper, the city attorney, the 
prosecutor, the judge, the chief of Police, 
and the captain of traffic. The plan was 
presented to them in detail by the chair- 
man and secretary of the Safety and Traffic 
Committee of the Michigan Association of 
Chiefs of Police. It was emphasized that 
unless each one was completely in favor of 
the system that the installation of the sys- 
tem would not be made. In all cases, and 
without reservation, enthusiastic support 
was obtained. 

The five pilot cities of Bay City, Saginaw, 
Jackson, Battle Creek, and Kalamazoo each 
conducted a six-day training school for all 
members of the department, utilizing as 
visiting lecturers Captain Caesar J. Scavarda 
of the Michigan State Police; Gordon H. 
Sheehe, associate director of training, North- 
western University Traffic Institute; and 
Maxwell Halsey, executive secretary of the 
Michigan State Safety Commission, to sup- 
plement local instruction which was spread 
over the period of July 8 to July 18, 1946. 
Sample tickets were used in training. 

A comprehensive publicity kit was de- 
veloped and arrangements made for a con- 
tinuing public educational program through 
newspaper, radio, meetings, etc. In August, 
1946, the system went into effect in the five 
pilot cities. After each month of operation 
meetings were held to report progress and 
search for improvements in the system. 


Results Produced By New Plan 
After four months of operation the acci- 
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dent records of the five cities showed clearly 
that they had improved their position com- 
pared to other comparable cities within the 
state. 

To prove that the new system is better 
than previous systems it would be necessary 
to show that during its period of trial appli- 
cation in the five pilot cities the accidents 
in these cities were reduced more than those 
in other comparable cities, or that they in- 
creased less than the increase in other com- 
parable cities during the same period. Since 
the pilot installations were made at a time 
when accidents throughout the country were 
increasing it was to be expected that the 
pilot cities would also show some increase. 
Because a short period of time was being 
used in making the comparison, fatal acci- 
dents would be so few as to be statistically 
unsound. Therefore personal injury acci- 
dents were used. 

The results of the analysis were most en- 
couraging. The five pilot cities showed a 
total increase of 1 per cent for the months 
of August, September, October, and Novem- 
ber. The seven other Michigan cities of 
comparable size showed an increase of 8 per 
cent for the same months. The five large 
cities within the Detroit metropolitan area 
showed an increase of 35 per cent; Detroit 
showed an increase of 8 per cent. All state- 
wide injuries increased 10 per cent, urban 
injuries 6.6 per cent, and statewide deaths 
increased 10 per cent. Thus in each compari- 
son the five pilot cities showed an advantage. 
While four months is too short a period to 
be conclusive, the trend seems to support the 
universally favorable comment of officials. 

The effect of the new enforcement system 
on actual detailed enforcement items pro- 
duced the following: The number of officer- 
violator contacts was increased. The number 
of stops resulting in written warnings in- 
creased. Both the chiefs and the judges of 
the five cities state that the quality of the 
cases, the correctness of the charge, and the 
consistency or uniformity of action of officers 
improved considerably. The chiefs credit 
the new system with having resulted in a 
moie satisfactory day-by-day working rela- 
tionship with the court because of the 


written policy which the cities adopted. 
Subsequent months have not been meas- 

ured in detail since heavy snows have made 

the enforcement picture not comparable. 


Official Action Taken 


On February 13, 1947, the Safety and 
Traffic Committee, its advisory committee 
and the uniform enforcement policy sub- 
committee met and recommended to the 
executive committee of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police that it approve, 
endorse, and recommend the system to all 
law enforcement agencies in Michigan. On 
April 2, 1947, the executive committee met 
and passed the following motion unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, there is a great need of uniformity 
in traffic law enforcement among all enforce- 
ment agencies in Michigan, and 

Whereas, the Safety and Traffic Committee 
of the Association has labored for 18 months 
developing a full “Uniform Enforcement Policy” 
with the assistance of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the Michigan State 
Safety Commission, and 50 police administra- 
tors, and 

Whereas, the five “pilot cities” of Bay City, 
Saginaw, Jackson, Battle Creek, and Kalamazoo 
have operated the system for over six months 
with favorable opinion expressed by their police 
departments, the courts and the public and had 
improved accident prevention results, and 

Whereas, the Safety and Traffic Committee, 
its advisory committee and its uniform enforce- 
ment policy sub-committee have all by vote 
recommended to the executive committee of the 
Association that the Association approve, en- 
dorse, and recommend the Uniform Enforce- 
ment Policy to all Michigan law enforcement 
agencies. 

Therefore, the executive committee of the 
Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police does 
now formally approve, endorse, and recommend 
the Uniform Enforcement Policy for all of 
Michigan’s law enforcement agencies and hereby 
authorizes the Safety and Traffic Committee to 
assist any department that expresses a desire 
to install the system through holding confer- 
ences with the proper officials and participating 
in the six-day training schools necessary to pre- 
pare all officers to apply the system. 


Future Expansion of the System 


Following this formal approval and recom- 
mendation of the Michigan Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Safety and Traffic Com- 
mittee will now get in touch with several 
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of the cities which have already requested 
permission to install the system and under- 
take to create a working schedule for meet- 
ings of the “official family” of the com- 
munity and for the essential training schools 
with visiting lecturers. 

The Committee has already come to some 
conclusions regarding the best method of 
future applications of the system to addi- 
tional communities such as the following: 

First: That the system should not be 
installed in any city unless the “official 
family” (police department, court, mayor, 
and city manager, and newspaper editor) 
are unanimously in favor of installing the 
system, conducting the six-day training 
school, arranging for continuing safety pub- 
licity to support the system, and utilizing 
the uniform ticket. 

Second: That whenever a city within a 
metropolitan area containing several cities 
wishes to have the system installed that 
this not be done unless all of the communi- 
ties within the metropolitan area agree to 
do it simultaneously so that all motorists 
within the area will receive uniform treat- 
ment. 

Third: That cities should be assisted in 
groups of five or ten cities so that the group 
of instructors serving as visiting lecturers 
can work out an efficient travel schedule. 
There are obvious values in having the same 
instructors present the plan. 

Fourth: That 60 days of advance notice 
will be required because it takes 60 days to 
get delivery on the two-color charged car- 
bon uniform tickets and that these tickets 
must be available for use immediately after 
the local officers have received their training. 

Fifth: That priority be given to the 


larger cities having traffic divisions and 
traffic violations bureaus in order to reach 
the maximum number of motorists per 
installation. 
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Conclusion 

It should be emphasized that the system 
is what is important rather than the specific 
points. The specific violations can be 
changed, the unit values can be changed, 
the scale of units for written warnings can 
be changed. But as long as the system is 
used with the same identical ticket the 
advantages will result. 

Great importance is attached to the offi- 
cial character of the system and this points 
up the advantage of having it sponsored in 
any state by the state association of chiefs 
of police and the state safety commission. 

The system was begun in cities having 
traffic violations bureaus but can be used 
just as effectively in smaller cities by simply 
having the regular court take the part played 
by violations bureaus. 

The next logical extension of the system 
will be in utilizing the unit values actually 
to determine the amount of the fine to be 
paid under the printed fine schedule of a 
violations bureau and in determining the 
length of time for driver license suspensions 
and revocations. This could best be devel- 
oped and sponsored by a state association 
of municipal court judges as was recently 
formed in Michigan. 

City managers will recognize within this 
system the application of so-called “‘objec- 
tive criteria” and the various yardsticks used 
so successfully in other aspects of municipal 
administration. 

The development of this new program is 
an excellent example of the important kind 
of work which the police of any state can 
do by working through their association of 
chiefs of police. It also illustrates the man- 
ner in which an association can provide 
leadership and spearhead a statewide acci- 
dent prevention program. 
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Trends in Municipal Tax Revenues and 
Service Charges 


A brief summary of the revenue section of the forthcoming 1947 edi- 
tion of The Municipal Year Book, based on information supplied 
early in 1947 by the officials of 1,600 cities over 5,000 population. 


NUMBER of cities adopted non- 

A reves taxes during 1946, including 
taxes on business, utilities, tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, admissions, gasoline, 
motor vehicles, and also sewer rentals, refuse 
collection charges, parking meter revenues, 
and water and sewer charges outside the 
city. To secure information on the extent 
to which these sources of revenue are now 
being used by cities, the International City 
Managers’ Association early in 1947 sent 
an inquiry to all cities over 5,000 popula- 
tion requesting officials to supply informa- 
tion as to the rate and base of the tax or 
charge, actual or estimated yield in 1946, 
and what taxes were adopted in 1946. Re- 
plies received from 80 per cent of the 2,042 
cities over 5,000, which will appear in detail 
in The Municipal Year Book to be pub- 
lished in June, are briefly summarized here. 
Sales and Proportional Business Taxes. 
Fifty-two California cities have adopted 
sales taxes of one-half of 1 per cent or 1 
per cent, collected along with the state sales 
tax and allocated to the cities. New York 
City and New Orleans also impose straight- 
forward sales taxes. In the same category 
are a number of cities which impose “bus- 
iness license”, “occupation”, or “privilege” 
taxes. For example, among the cities over 
50,000 which impose business license taxes 
computed as a percentage of gross sales are 
New York City, Los Angeles, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Harrisburg, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas City, Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Spokane, Sacramento, Stockton, Roanoke, 
Tampa, Wheeling, and Springfield (Mis- 
souri). In California the cities of Long 
Beach, Berkeley, Eureka, Richmond and 
San Diego tax business enterprises accord- 
ing to the number of their employees, while 
Memphis and Little Rock base their taxes 


upon average inventory. Fifty cities of 
less than 50,000 population levy propor- 
tional business license taxes. 

Among the cities which adopted gross 
receipts taxes on business in 1946 are Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Vancouver, Washington; 
Roanoke, Virginia; and Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Beckley, West Virginia; and Jasper, 
Alabama. 

The sales and business license taxes of 
various types are good revenue producers. 
In Kansas City, Missouri, 50 cents per 
$1,000 gross receipts raised $643,411 in 
1946. In New York a business license tax 
of one-fifth of 1 per cent of gross receipts 
raised $13,642,000, and in Seattle a tax of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent on gross receipts 
raised $1,515,000. Among the smaller cities 
San Bernardino, California, gross receipts 
business tax raised $132,000 in 1946, and 
a tax of $1.20 per $1,000 of sales in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, $11,000. In Rich- 
mond, California, a tax of $10 on each bus- 
iness plus $1 per employee raised $112,273. 

Utility Gross Receipts Taxes. In addition 
to the flat rate and other franchise taxes 
commonly assessed upon privately owned 
public utilities, many cities also impose a 
tax on uitility gross receipts or on utility 
bills. In New York state 59 cities have 
imposed a 1 per cent tax on utility com- 
panies, a few of these cities adopting a 
higher rate. Forty-two cities in Texas levy 
a similar tax of 2 to 5 per cent. At least 
75 cities in other states levy some form of 
gross receipts tax upon one or more local 
utility companies. In Florida 27 cities im- 
pose taxes on local telephone, electricity, 
and gas bills, generally at the rate of 10 
per cent, which the utility companies add to 
the bills. These utility taxes are good 
revenue producers as indicated by the 
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$1,139,000 received in Kansas City, $618,- 
000 in Omaha, $169,000 in Forth Worth, 
and $419,000 in Tacoma in 1946. 

Tobacco Taxes. The first city to adopt a 
cigarette tax was Kansas City Missouri, in 
1938, and by the end of 1946 a total of 35 
cities imposed cigarette taxes of one or two 
cents per pack, 32 of these cities being in 
the states of Alabama, Florida, and Mis- 
souri. A two-cent cigarette tax in Miami 
raises about $884,000 a year, in Kansas 
City $917,000, in St. Louis $1,500,000, 
and in Lexington and Mexico, Missouri, 
about $6,500 each. 

Liquor Taxes. City liquor taxes are on 
the increase. In addition to the flat rate 
licensing fees that most cities require, con- 
sumption or excise taxes on liquor are im- 
posed by a growing number of cities. In 
1945 only three cities over 100,000 — 
Washington, D. C., New Orleans, and Bir- 
mingham — collected taxes on liquor sales. 
At the beginning of 1947 five additional 
cities — Atlanta, Baltimore, Flint, Los An- 
geles, and Richmond — were added to this 
group. Many smaller cities also have 
adopted taxes on liquor sales. In Louisiana, 
under legislation passed earlier in the year, 
151 municipalities and 37 parishes in 1946 
levied taxes up to $1.50 per barrel on beer 
and ale, the taxes being collected by the 
state department of revenue and remitted 
to the local governments. 

Admission Taxes. Among the larger cities 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Spokane, Seattle, and Tacoma, im- 
pose admission taxes at various rates. More 
than 60 Washington cities have enacted 
admission taxes, eight cities in California, 
six in Alabama, and six in West Virginia. 
The admission tax is levied as a percentage 
of the ticket price or a fixed amount per 
ticket. Typical examples are the two- 
cents per admission in Stockton, California, 
and the 5 per cent tax on the ticket price 
in Seattle and Richmond. This tax is a 
good revenue producer, 1946 receipts rang- 
ing from $529,000 in New Orleans and 
$3,285,000 in Philadelphia down to $43,000 
in Colton, California, and $10,000 a year in 
Chico, California. 
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Gasoline Tax. At the end of 1946 a 
total of 242 cities levied a tax on the sale 
of gasoline, including a number of cities of 
less than 5,000 population. All but a 
dozen of these cities are found in the states 
of Alabama, Missouri, and New Mexico. 
Hawthorne and Visalia, California, adopted 
gasoline taxes in 1946. The rates vary 
from a fraction of a penny to three cents 
per gallon except that one city has a five- 
cent tax. A one-cent tax in Kansas City, 
Missouri, raised $552,000 and in St. Louis 
$982,000 in 1946. Anniston, Alabama, 
raised $65,700, and Panama City, Florida, 
$52,000. 

Motor Vehicle Taxes. Cities in 12 states 
are authorized by state law to impose 
license taxes, and cities in all but two of 
these states (South Dakota and Minnesota) 
use their authority. [Illinois cities make the 
greatest use of motor vehicle taxes, with 
more than 40 cities reporting revenues from 
this source. Missouri has 21 cities with 
such taxes, North Carolina 15, Tennessee 
9, Virginia 6, Alabama 5, Arkansas 4, and 
California 4. City license taxes vary from 
a uniform tax for all vehicles, such as $3.25 
in Memphis, while Illinois cities often tax 
according to weight or horsepower. In 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 the auto license 
tax ranges from $1 to $5, and the receipts 
from $1,000 to $16,000 a year per city. 

Sewer Rentals. Fifty-five cities over 
10,000 adopted sewer rentals in 1946 and 
by the end of the year 310 cities over 5,000 
population were levying sewer rentals not 
including cities which impose charges only 
on property outside of the city. The larger 
cities usually rely upon metered water con- 
sumption as the base for service charges 
while the smaller cities more commonly levy 
a flat charge or one graduated according to 
the number of plumbing fixtures. Cities 
in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
employ sewer rentals more widely than do 
those of other states, but some of the cities 
which adopted sewer rentals in 1946 are 
found in California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, New York, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. The 310 cities with sewer rent- 
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als include 75 cities between 5,000 and 
10,000. About half of these smaller cities 
report a flat rate or minimum charge rang- 
ing from 50 cents up to $1.50 a month per 
residence, while typical charges based on 
sewer connections range from 50 cents to 
$1 per month. A complete list of cities 
with sewer rentals, together with the basis 
of the charge and annual revenue, will ap- 
pear in the 1947 Municipal Year Book. 

Refuse Collection Charges. Twenty- 
seven cities over 10,000 adopted refuse col- 
lection charges in 1946, representing a 20 
per cent increase and making a total of 157 
cities which collect such charges, not includ- 
ing 70 cities between 5,000 and 10,000. 
Such charges are levied most widely in Cali- 
fornia and Texas cities, and many cities 
derive considerable revenue from this source, 
including Atlanta, Columbus, Berkeley, 
Fresno, Little Rock, Roanoke, Sacramento, 
and Tacoma. Among the larger cities 
Dallas charges 90 cents a month per family 
and Sacramento 60 cents a month. Typical 
charges are 50 cents in Borger, Texas; Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; and Ontario, California; 
and $1 a month in Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anaheim, California; and Wenat- 
chee, Washington. Fifty-three cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 population received 
revenues of $20,000 to $35,000 in 1946 
from refuse collection service, with charges 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 per month; 17 
other cities in this group received less than 
$20,000 a year. A complete list of the 
227 cities and 1946 revenues from refuse 
collection charges will appear in the 1947 
Municipal Year Book. 

Parking Meters. A total of 714 cities had 
installed parking meters by December, 1946, 
and data from 443 cities reporting revenues 
show that in September, 1946, the average 
revenue per meter was $6.10. The highest 
average revenue per meter was $7.20 for 14 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000, and the 
lowest was $5.22 for 126 cities of between 
5,009 and 10,000. 

Utility Charges Outside the City. Officials 
of cities over 10,000 population were re- 
quested to report whether out-of-the-city 
customers for water and sewerage service 


were charged the same or at higher rates 
than those inside of the city. A total of 
257 cities, or 56 per cent of the 459 cities 
reporting, charge higher water rates outside 
than inside the city. Seventy-seven per 
cent of the cities over 100,000 and 50 per 
cent of those between 10,000 and 25,000 
charge higher rates outside. Twenty-six 
of the 257 cities charge double the inside 
rates. 

A charge for out-of-the-city sewerage 
service is made by 172 cities over 10,000. 
Approximately 120 of these cities have 
sewer rentals inside the city, and the charge 
made outside varies from the same rate 
as inside for 42 cities up to 100 per cent 
more in seven cities. Thus three-fourths of 
these 120 cities charge higher rates for out- 
side services. The remaining 52 cities do 
not have sewer rentals inside of the city but 
make special charges for outside service. 

Miscellaneous Taxes. Four cities have 
local income taxes — Philadelphia, Toledo, 
St. Louis, Washington. Income taxes were 
considered in 1946 by Akron, Dayton, Min- 
neapolis, and San Francisco . . . An increas- 
ing number of cities are adopting taxes or 
fees to make airports more self-supporting. 
Among cities that have recently imposed 
landing fees graduated according to the 
weights of commercial planes are Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Mobile and 
Toledo . ... New York City and Providence 
have adopted a 5 per cent tax on hotel 
rooms . . . Roanoke, Virginia, has adopted 
a 1 per cent tax on real estate transfers. 
The tax, which will be paid by the buyer, 
will raise from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. 

Conclusion. Cities probably will continue 
to adopt miscellaneous non-property taxes 
and charges, especially such taxes as the 
admissions tax, taxes on the gross receipts 
of utilities and businesses, and sewer rental 
and garbage collection charges. Cities have 
experienced little difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of the admissions tax, cigarette tax, 
gas tax, and taxes on utilities, and the cost 
of collecting such taxes is extremely low. 
Cities also will continue to seek additional 
local taxing powers and larger shares of 
state-collected revenues. 
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Survey of Municipal Policy on 
Financing Capital Improvements 


FFICIALS of cities over 10,000 popula- 

tion were requested by the International 
City Managers’ Association early in 1947 
to report whether their cities raised any 
funds in 1946 from property taxes or from 
utility revenues for use in financing capital 
improvements, the amount of such funds, 
and current local policy regarding the 
financing of capital improvements. Of 677 
cities reporting, 243 cities, or 36 per cent, 
in 1946 raised some funds from current 
revenues for use in financing such projects, 
and the remainder, or 64 per cent, reported 
that no funds were raised for such purposes. 
The officials of 633 of these cities answered 
the question: ‘What is your policy regard- 
ing financing capital improvements?” The 
officials of 116 cities, or 18.3 per cent, 
checked the statement ‘plan to finance all 
capital projects from current revenues;” 
343 cities, or 54.2 per cent, said their cities 
plan to finance capital projects partly from 
bonds and partly from current revenues; 
and 174 cities, or 27.5 per cent, plan to 
finance capital projects from bond issues 
only. 

While only about one-third of the cities 
raised some funds from current revenues in 
1946 for financing capital projects, appar- 
ently nearly three-fourths of the cities are 
currently planning to finance part of their 
projects from current revenues and part 
from bonds. Many cities of course do not 
have any definite policy with regard to the 
method of financing, and the policy may be 
changed at any council meeting or by the 
voters. Replies therefore may indicate wish- 
ful thinking or a desire on the part of some 
city officials rather than what the cities 
actually will do. But the information re- 
ported by cities, as summarized in this 
article, will be of interest to city officials. 


rrent Municipal Problems 


Cities Over 100,000. Thirty-five cities 
raised some funds from current revenues in 
1946 for use in financing capital improve- 
ments, while 33 cities report that no current 
funds were raised for such purposes. Among 
the cities over 250,000 and the amount (in 
thousands of dollars) raised in 1946 are: De- 
troit $15,632, Los Angeles $904, Buffalo $25, 
Milwaukee, $3,800, San Francisco $2,938, 
Washington $10,631, Atlanta $712, Bir- 
mingham $500, Dallas $2,043, Denver $300, 
Kansas City (Missouri) $142, Memphis 
$526, Minneapolis $80, Oakland $405, 
Portland (Oregon) $1,315, Rochester $117, 
San Antonio $1,140, and Toledo $329. 
Cities of between 100,000 and 250,000 and 
the amount of current ‘revenue raised for 
capital improvements during 1946 are: 
Akron $551, Camden $50, Canton $68, 
Charlotte $133, Dayton $168, Des Moines 
$193, Flint $25, Long Beach $675 (from 
surplus) Oklahoma City $109, Sacramento 
$160, San Diego $1,700, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, $1,589, Syracuse $250, Trenton 
$25, Utica $49, Wichita $1,033, and Wil- 
mington $265. These funds came from 
surplus, special levies, or utility revenues. 

No funds for financing capital improve- 
ments were secured from current revenues 
in 1946 in Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Houston, Newark, New Orleans, Providence, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle. A similar re- 
port was made by 23 cities of 100,000 to 
250,000: Cambridge, Erie, Fall River, Fort 
Worth, Gary, Grand Rapids, Hartford, 
Kansas City (Kansas), Lowell, Miami, 
Nashville, New Bedford, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Paterson, Peoria, Reading, Scranton, South 
Bend, Spokane, Tacoma, Tampa, and 
Youngstown. 

With regard to the policy of financing 
capital improvements the officials of eight 
cities over 100,000 reported that they plan 
to finance all capital improvements from 
current revenues. These cities are Detroit, 
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Milwaukee (but considering bonds), Cam- 
bridge, Canton, Grand Rapids, Hartford, 
Syracuse, and Washington, D. C., while 
Rochester is planning to avoid bond issues. 
Fifteen cities, on the other hand, plan to 
finance all capital projects through bond 
issues only. These cities are: Cincinnati, 
Des Moines, Elizabeth, Indianapolis, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Paterson, Providence, St. Paul, San 
Antonio, South Bend, St. Louis, and Toledo. 
The greatest number of cities, 43 in all, 
report that they plan to finance improve- 
ments partly from bonds and partly from 
current revenues. 

Cities of 50,000 to 100,000. Eighteen 
cities in 1946 or the last fiscal year raised 
various amounts from current revenues for 
use in financing capital improvements. 
These cities, with figures in thousands, are: 
Charleston, South Carolina, $100 from sur- 
plus funds; Charleston, West Virginia, 
$100; Columbus, Georgia, $339; Corpus 
Christi, Texas, $397; Evanston, Illinois, 
$55; Glendale, California, $32; Lansing, 
Michigan, $885; Mt. Vernon, New York, 
$16; Newton, Massachusetts, $86; Phoenix, 
Arizona, $209; Racine, Wisconsin, $100; 
Saginaw, Michigan, $43; St. Petersburg, 
Florida, $1,255, from utility and other re- 
serves; San Jose, California, $156 from 
special tax levy of 15 cents and from sales 
and rentals of city-owned land; Santa Mon- 
ica, California, $60; Springfield, Illinois, 
$64; Stockton, California, $135; and Tope- 
ka, Kansas, $319. Thirty-six cities in this 
group did not raise any current revenues in 
1946 for financing improvements. 

Ten cities in this group plan to finance 
all capital projects from current revenues: 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Covington, Ken- 
tucky; Dearborn, Kalamazoo, and Pontiac, 
Michigan; East Chicago, Indiana; Glen- 
dale, California; Lansing, Michigan (except 
revenue bonds for sewage disposal plant) ; 
Montgomery, Alabama; and St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Seventeen other cities plan to 
finance all capital projects from bond issues 
only, and 26 cities will use a combination of 
bonds and current revenues. 

Cities of 25,000 to 50,000. Fifty-six cities 


raised some funds from current revenues for 
financing capital improvements. Included 
in these 56 cities are 25 cities which raised 
more than $100,000: Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Appleton, Beloit, Fond du Lac, 
Kenosha, LaCrosse, and West Allis, Wis- 
consin; Bay City, Michigan; Brookline and 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Burbank, Califor- 
nia; Danville, Lynchburg, and Newport 
News, Virginia; Dubuque, Iowa; Hagers- 
town, Maryland; Jamestown, Kingston, and 
White Plains, New York; Lubbock, Texas; 
Miami Beach and Pensacola, Florida; Og- 
den, Utah; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and 
Stamford, Connecticut. Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, has a trust fund of $700,000 avail- 
able for financing permanent improvements. 
Miami Beach, Florida, during 1946 spent 
$1,141,163 for capital improvements 
financed from surplus funds accumulated 
during the war years. Ninety-three other 
cities in this group reported that no current 
revenues were raised during 1946 for financ- 
ing capital improvements. 

Twenty-three cities between 25,000 and 
50,000 reported that they plan to finance all 
capital projects from current revenues. 
These cities are: Alameda, Burbank, Hunt- 
ington Park, San Bernardino, and South 
Gate, California; Anderson and LaFayette, 
Indiana; Appleton and West Allis, Wis- 
consin; Bangor, Maine; Berwyn, Illinois; 
Concord, New Hampshire; Gadsden, Ala- 
bama; Garfield, New Jersey; Greenville, 
South Carolina; Hagerstown, Maryland; 
High Point, North Carolina; Lexington and 
Paducah, Kentucky; Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee; Newburgh and White Plains, New 
York; and Watertown, Massachusetts. Thir- 
ty-six other cities reported plans to finance 
all capital projects from bond issues only, 
while 85 cities will use a combination of 
bond issues and current revenues for such 
financing. 

Cities of 10,000 to 25,000. A total of 134 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 during 
1946 raised from current revenues amounts 
ranging from a few thousand dollars up to 
$250,000, while 272 other cities in this 
group reported that no current revenues 
were raised for financing capital improve- 
ments. Among the cities which raised more 
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than $50,000 from current property taxes in 
1946 for financing capital improvements 
are: Brunswick, Georgia; $100,000; Grand 
Junction, Colorado, $122,000; Hoquiam, 
Washington, $91,000; Grosse Pointe Park, 
Michigan, $60,000; Ithaca, New York, 
$170,000; Lackawanna, New York, 
$75,000; Lyndhurst, New Jersey, $75,000; 
Marshall, Texas, $100,000; Midland, Mich- 
igan, $58,000; Monroe, Michigan, $50,000; 
Paris, Texas, $72,000; Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, $207,000; Salina, Kansas, $75,000; 
Selma, Alabama, $63,000; Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, $57,000; Wallingford, Connecticut; 
$198,000; Waterville, Maine, $60,000; Wen- 
atchee, Washington, $57,000; and Winona, 
Minnesota, $50,000. 

Cities which raised from $25,000 to 
$50,000 from current property tax levies 
in 1946 are: Alpena, Benton Harbor, and 
Ferndale, Michigan; Darby, Indiana, and 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Gloversville and Massena, New 
York; Greeley, Colorado; Keene, New 
Hampshire; Marlborough and Milford, 
Massachusetts; Neenah and Shorewood, 
Wisconsin; Norwich, Connecticut; Ruther- 
ford and South Orange, New Jersey; St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; Salsbury, Maryland; and 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

Cities which raised from $10,000 to 
$25,000 from current property tax revenues 
for capital improvements in 1946 are: An- 
napolis, Maryland; Augusta, Maine; Bend, 
Oregon; Big Spring, Texas; Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi; Collingswood, Crawford, Nutley, 
Rahway, Richfield Park, and Roselle, New 
Jersey; Corning, Johnstown, Oneonta, and 
Scarsdale, New York; Granite City, Illinois; 
Huron, South Dakota; Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin; Lawrence, Kansas; Monterey, National 
City, Salinas, and San Mateo, California; 
Sanford, Florida; Stratford, Connecticut; 
and Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

With regard to local policy on financing 
capital improvements, 75 cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 reported plans to pay for all 
capital projects from current revenues, 189 
cities plan to finance part from current 
revenues and part from bond issues, and 
106 cities plan to finance such projects en- 
tirely from bond issues only. 
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Conclusion 


The municipal improvements many cities 
built following the first world war are not 
paid for yet. The result is that such cities 
are paying nearly twice the original cost 
of the improvements. These cities entered 
the depression of the thirties with high 
fixed costs in the form of interest and debt 
redemption charges, and their budgets were 
thrown out of balance. Now these same 
cities are at the beginning of another period 
of expansion and again need to make exten- 
sive investments in capital improvements. 
Even with the present low level of interest 
rates borrowing means that cities must pay 
from 20 to 40 per cent more for their im- 
provements than they would cost on a 
cash-down basis. They should avoid the 
mistakes of 25 years ago and whenever 
possible finance improvements through the 
more economical and depression-proof pay- 
as-you-go method. 

It would be advisable for cities to con- 
sider levying a special capital improve- 
ment tax over and above the tax for gem 
eral purposes and to earmark such a tax for 
capital projects. Such a step would in- 
crease the tax burden during the first several 
years but it would be more economical in 
the long run. Moreover, the present period 
of prosperity is an excellent time in which 
to start a pay-as-you-go program. The tax- 
payers now have more ability to stand a 
somewhat higher initial burden than they 
might have at a later date. In the end the 
local taxpayers would pay less under a 
capital improvement tax than they would 
pay under a borrowing program, and would 
also get more for their money. 

The pay-as-you-go method of financing 
improvements requires both a master plan 
in the development of the city and a long- 
range capital budget based upon the master 
plan. Needed public works would be 
scheduled on the basis of their urgency and 
the ability of the city to finance them. 
Many cities would need to secure the re- 
moval of tax limits which tend to force 
cities to borrow money and all cities would 
need to sell the public on the advantages 
of the pay-as-you-go method. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

EGISLATION. In the housing field the 
L Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill (S.866) has 
had several days of hearings and a compan- 
ion measure has been introduced in the 
House, but with neither branch showing 
much interest and with real estate interests 
fighting the bills. Hearings have been held 
recently in the House on bills which call for 
the donation of Lanham Act school proper- 
ties and possibly recreational projects and 
sewer systems to the state and local govern- 
ments, but such bills are being opposed by 
the Federal Works Agency. 

Employee Relations. The decision in the 
John L. Lewis case, according to the Wash- 
ington News Letter of the American Munici- 
pal Association, makes it clear that the in- 
junction shall not be denied to federal, state, 
and local governments as an instrument to 
terminate or prohibit walkouts by govern- 
ment employees. . . . Several bills have been 
introduced to provide for the broadening of 
the social security program to cover munici- 
pal employees. 

Public Safety. The President’s conference 
on fire prevention to be held in Washington 
early in May is expected to encourage offi- 
cials to tighten local building codes and 
regulations in the interest of fire safety. 

Public Construction Trends. The Office 
of Economic Research of the Federal Works 
Agency publishes a monthly bulletin, en- 
titled Public Construction and Construction 
Materials, which gives detailed information 
on the value of contracts awarded in state 
and local public works construction with 
summaries by states and types of projects, 
analyses of price trends in highway con- 
struction, and estimated requirements of 
selected building materials. Contracts 
awarded for municipal public works con- 


struction in 1946 were valued at $591,904,- 


000, which was 38 per cent of the total 
state and local contracts awarded. The 
average bid price per square yard for con- 


crete pavement in 1946 was $2.78 as com- 
pared to the base price of $2.22 for 1925-29 
and $2.48 in 1945. Municipal officials may 
receive the FWA bulletin monthly on re- 
quest to FWA Office of Economic Research, 
Federal Works Building, Washington. 





More Than 250 Cities Annexed 
Outlying Areas During 1946 


ETTING a new record of urban expan- 

sion, 259 cities extended their boundaries 
during 1946 according to information re- 
ported by city officials to the International 
City Managers’ Association for the 1947 
Municipal Year Book. This marks a 70 per 
cent increase over city annexations in 1945 
and means that one in every eight cities over 
5,000 enlarged its boundaries. Of these 
259 cities, 152 are over 10,000 population. 
Forty-two cities annexed areas of one-half 
of one square mile or more. In 1945 only 
150 cities added new land, 87 of which were 
over 10,000 population. Increased annexa- 
tions reflect city efforts to adjust to record- 
breaking growth during the war, and in an- 
ticipation of a suburban building boom. 

Forth Worth, Texas, in 1946 scored the 
greatest area growth of any city — annexing 
35 square miles of unincorporated areas by 
charter amendment election last December. 
The annexations consist of 16 separate areas 
containing a total population of 14,000. It 
is believed by city officials that most of the 
annexed area will be used for residential 
development. Under state law residents of 
the areas to be annexed do not have a vote 
on the annexation. The procedure was for 
the Fort Worth council to publish a notice 
of intention to annex certain areas and fix 
a date for an election. The voters at the 
same election amended the city charter to 
give the city council power to annex adjoin- 
ing territory by ordinance. Municipal serv- 
ices are being extended to the annexed 
areas as rapidly as possible. 
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Other cities over 10,000 annexing at least 
one square mile of territory in 1946 are 
Beaumont, Borger, Dallas, Lubbock, San 
Antonio, Tyler, and Waco, Texas; Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; Salem, Oregon; Reno, 
Nevada; Columbus, Georgia; Denver, Col- 
orado; Marion, Ohio; Fresno and Pasa- 
dena, California; Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Annexation generally provides for equal- 
ized local tax rates and uniform public 
services, and facilitates long-range commun- 
ity planning. Suburbs usually resist an- 
nexation to their parent city because it 
sometimes means more taxes for suburban 
residents. Recent singular exception to 
this resistance is Westwood, an incorporated 
suburb of 7,000, which recently voted for 
annexation to Denver. Most annexations 
are of unincorporated territory. 

Among cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion annexing land last year, biggest area 
increase was scored by Tupelo, Mississippi, 
with annexation of 4.3 square miles. Other 
small cities annexing areas of one square 
mile or more in 1946 were Clinton, Illinois; 
Midland, Texas; Gallup, New Mexico; Lo- 
gan, Ohio; Miami, Oklahoma; and Russel- 
ville, Arkansas. 

While 152 cities over 10,000 population 
annexed land in 1946 and 87 in 1945, only 
25 cities over 10,000 annexed new territory 
in 1935. Forty-five cities in this popula- 
tion class annexed land in 1936, 52 in 1937, 
and 45 in 1938. 





Parking Lots Established By 65 Cities 
In 1946 


IXTY-FIVE cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion established one or more municipal 
off-street parking lots for use by the general 
public during 1946. By the end of the year 
a total of 345 cities, or 40 per cent of the 
875 cities reporting information for the 1947 
Municipal Year Book, had one or more off- 
street parking lots in operation, representing 
an increase of 63 per cent over 1942 when 
only 211 cities had city-owned parking lots. 
In addition, one-tenth of the cities between 
5,000 and 10,000 have one or more city- 
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owned off-street parking facilities. 

Some of the larger cities which established 
city-owned and operated off-street parking 
lots in 1946 are Cleveland and Lakewood, 
Ohio; New Rochelle and Rochester, New 
York; Bridgeport and Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Dearborn and Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Oakland, California; Amarillo, Texas; 
St. Petersburg, Florida; Sioux City, lowa; 
and Medford, Massachusetts. 

Cities between 25,000 and 50,000 which 
established parking lots in 1946 are A‘bu- 
querque, New Mexico; Fargo, North Da- 
kota; Green Bay, Wisconsin; Joliet, Illinois; 
Lower Merion township, Pennsylvania; 
North Bergen township, New Jersey; Rome, 
Georgia; Watertown, Massachusetts; and 
White Plains, New York. 

Forty-three cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
population also entered this field of activity 
in 1946, with the largest lots being estab- 
lished in Ames, Iowa; Connellsville and 
Donora, Pennsylvania; Cortland, New York; 
Framingham, Massachusetts; Helena, Mon- 
tana; Ottawa, Kansas; and Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 

In addition nearly one-fifth of the 280 
cities which reported city-owned off-street 
lots in the 1946 Year Book acquired one or 
more additional lots during 1946. Among 
these cities are Ann Arbor and Flint, Mich- 
igan; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Miami Beach, 
Florida; Montclair, New Jersey; Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania; Emporia, Kansas; Johnstown, 
Freeport, Garden City, and Saratoga Springs, 
New York; Ypsilanti, Michigan; Bend, 
Oregon; Logansport, Indiana; Brockton, 
Massachusetts; Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

A total of 87 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 
population, or 10 per cent of those report- 
ing, have one or more off-street parking lots 
varying in canacity from 25 cars to 500 
cars. Among the cities with the largest lots 
or making the largest outlay for land and 
improvements are Anoka, Minnesota; Coos 
Bay, Oregon; East Aurora, New York; Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin; Freehold and Wood- 
bury, New Jersey; Marion, Virginia; Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts; and Plymouth, 
Michigan. 
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Four cities spent more than $50,000 each 
on new municipal parking lots last year — 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Miami Beach, 
Florida; White Plains, New York; and 
North Adams, Massachusetts. Four other 
cities —- Cleveland, Ohio; Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia; Greensburg, Pennsylvania; and Win- 
netka, Illinois —- each made capital outlays 
of from $10,000 to $50,000 for parking 
facilities. Miami Beach, Florida, voted a 
$300,000 bond issue for off-street parking 
and in addition used $73,733 from tax reve- 
nues to establish parking lots. In California 
the city of Whittier purchased five off-street 
parking lots from the proceeds of 300 park- 
ing meters installed in 1945. St. Petersburg, 
Florida, which opened two lots totaling 
1,100 cars capacity, set the record last year 
for area expansion of municipal parking 
facilities. 


Survey Shows How Schools Can Find 
Money for Salary Increases 


ROVIDENCE, like most cities, is faced 

with the problem of raising a consider- 
able sum of money for the purpose of pro- 
viding substantial salary raises for school 
teachers. Proceeding from the premises 
that an increase in teachers’ pay is merited, 
and that a considerable proportion of the 
funds to provide such an increase must 
come from state levied taxes, the local re- 
search bureau nevertheless believed that it 
was incumbent on the local school admin- 
istrators to demonstrate that funds already 
available were being economically admin- 
istered. 

As background to the local problem it 
should be recognized that Providence, unlike 
most cities, has a superabundance of teach- 
ers. From a peak of 44,418 public school 
pupils in 1933 the enrollment had decreased 
35 per cent by 1945-46 while the number 
of teachers had dropped only 21.2 per cent. 
As a result Providence today has a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 21.4, the second lowest ratio 
of 30 cities over 10,000 population for 
which information was available. 

The basic data accumulated for the 
bureau survey included a breakdown of the 
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curriculum in the junior and senior high 
schools to determine the subjects taught, the 
periods per subject, total pupil hours per 
subject, the number of teachers engaged in 
teaching each subject and the hours of each 
teacher, the number of rooms used and the 
periods per room, and the total periods per 
teacher. 

Among the major findings and recom- 
mendations were the following: 

1. Although the standard teaching load 
in Providence secondary schools is 25 hours 
per week, 26 per cent of the teachers were 
found to be teaching less than 25 hours and 
2 per cent were teaching less than 20 hours. 
It was suggested that the standard teaching 
load be more rigidly enforced. 

2. There was found to be an apparent 
shortage of teachers in the elementary 
schools with positions being filled by so- 
called permanent substitutes while there 
were secondary school teachers without pro- 
grams. It was suggested that teachers in 
the over-staffed junior and senior high 
schools be transferred, without loss of pay, 
to the elementary schools after appropriate 
in-service training, thereby obviating the 
need for, and saving the salaries of, the 
permanent substitutes. 

3. The city is operating a guidance pro- 
gram requiring the equivalent of a full 25- 
hour teaching load for 29 teachers and 
averaging 7 per cent of the total curriculum 
of the junior and senior high schools. Inas- 
much as the junior high guidance program 
allowed for individual conferences and the 
accumulation of substantial dossiers on 
individual students, which were available for 
use in the senior high schools, it was sug- 
gested that the guidance program in the 
senior high schools be carefully reviewed 
and the possibility of reducing the guidance 
program in the senior high school thorough- 
ly canvassed. 

4. Excluding ungraded classes, veterans’ 
classes, and special classes for lip reading, 
speech correction, honors work, etc., classes 
with less than 15 pupils constituted nearly 
4 per cent of the total class periods in 
junior and senior high schools. The prin- 
cipal subjects represented were shops 
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domestic science, languages, commercial sub- 
jects, mathematics, music, and art. It was 
suggested that these small classes be con- 
solidated wherever possible. 

5. In six of the eight junior highs listing 
such, there were found to be 95 “gym 
excuse” classes composed of students per- 
manently or temporarily excused from 
gymnasium activities. It was suggested 
that these classes be consolidated with 
library activities or study classes thereby 
eliminating the necessity for assigning teach- 
ers to these “gym excuse” groups. 

6. Inasmuch as each of the four senior 
high schools (total high school enrollment 
5,269) was assigned a principal, vice prin- 
cipal, and a coordinator, the latter charged 
with general supervision of the school social 
program, it was believed that these schools 
were over-staffed administratively and it was 
recommended that the position of coordina- 
tor be eliminated. 

7. The rapid decline in school enrollmen 
has left the city with as many elementary 
schools between 50 per cent and 59 per 
cent occupied as there are betwen 90 per 
cent and 100 per cent occupied. The aver- 
age room use in the junior and senior high 
schools is less than 85 per cent. Consolida- 
tions were suggested that would enable the 
closing of at least nine elementary schools. 

The Bureau further suggested that after 
the salary adjustment was made the teach- 
ing load be gradually increased to approach 
a standard of 30 hours per week. It was 
believed that such a move would be neces- 
sary to stabilize the higher salary level. 

It was suggested that the retirement age 
be reduced by one year in successive years 
until it becomes 65, instead of the present 
70, in order to effect a gradual decrease in 
the number of teachers. 

As a means of obtaining better services 
for the increased expenditure involved in 
the proposed salary increases, it was sug- 
gested that the department institute an ob- 
jective program for determining teacher 
effectiveness during tenure. It is believed 
that such a program should involve both 
general knowledge tests on the part of the 
teachers and tests of pupil achievement. 
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Under such a method the school department 
over a period of time would be able to estab- 
lish standards, both relative and absolute, 
for judging the effectiveness of an individ- 
ual’s performance as a teacher — standards 
that would serve as a basis for teacher 
assignment yielding maximum teacher effic- 
iency and for eliminating those individuals 
whose services were found to be definitely 
and consistently of an inferior quality. 

It is realized that there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in instituting all of these 
recommendations at once. At the same time 
it is believed that from ‘a beginning along 
the lines suggested, a considerable portion 
of the money necessary to meet salary in- 
creases can inevitably be found within the 
school system itself.” —- Ronert E. Pickup, 
executive director, Providence Governmental 
Research Bureau. 


Film Strips Portray Methods of 
Selecting Civil Service Employees 


HE War Department has just completed 

four film strips with recorded narration 
which describe procedures developed by the 
Civilian Personnel Research Section for the 
selection of civilian workers for a wide range 
of positions in installations throughout the 
country. These films and records have been 
approved by the United States Civil Service 
Commission and portray selection and em- 
ployment methods for local use. 

The first step in the production and use 
of selection tests is the appointment of local 
examining boards, composed of operating 
officials in various occupational fields. Ex- 
amining committees or panels are then ap- 
pointed to prepare tests for each type of job. 
These panels begin their work by making 
an analysis of the job which is to be filled. 
Sources of information for job analyses and 
steps in the work are illustrated. 

The first three film strips deal with the 
preparation of an actual examination for 4 
particular job, and describe in detail the 
job analysis, the determination of essential 
personal characteristics for doing the work, 
and the development, administration, and 
validation of the examination. The fourth 
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film strip describes in general terms the use 
of such examining techniques as the bio- 
graphical information blank, oral examina- 
tion, standard interview, written tests, per- 
formance tests, and reference schedules. It 
deals with both profiiciency and aptitude 
tests and shows their applicability to jobs. 

These film strips and records are available 
through loan from the Civilian Personnel 
Division, Office, Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from Signal Corps training 
film libraries located throughout the country. 





Guide to City Activities Aids 
Citizens in Use of Services 


N Pontiac, Michigan, the Junior Chamber 

of .Commerce, with the assistance of 
Henry F. Goodnow, administrative assistant 
to the city manager, has prepared and pub- 
lished a 48-page, 6x9-inch printed pamphlet 
entitled Directory of City Services, 1947, 
which is “dedicated to a better understand- 
ing and use of the services rendered by your 
city government.” Ten thousand copies of 
the pamphlet were printed at a cost of 
$1,300 and advertising revenues totaled 
$2,500. In the front of the report a message 
from City Manager George E. Bean to the 
citizens of Pontiac states in part: 


Local government is organized to give citizens 
those services which they desire and which can- 
not be provided in any other way as effectively 
and efficiently as they can through a cooperative 
organization. Because so much community serv- 
ice is desired the organization of local govern- 
ment becomes diversified and correspondingly 
complicated. It becomes difficult for the citizen 
to know exactly how to get a specific govern- 
mental service. Very frequently disappointing 
or ineffective answers are given to requests for 
service or information. 

Citizens often call the city commissioners and 
the city manager when more rapid action would 
be gained by a direct call to the proper depart- 
ment head. This procedure unnecessarily takes 
up the time of the city commissioners and city 
manager and prevents them from establishing 
general city policy and planning effectively for 
the needs of the city. 


Following the city manager’s message is 
a descriptive summary of 14 pages outlining 
by departments the services for which each 
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department is responsible, the names of the 
department heads, and telephone number. 
The largest section of the pamphlet consists 
of a directory of city services arranged 
alphabetically, with the telephone number 
and name of the department to ask for 
to get information, also the telephone num- 
ber to be used on weekends and _holi- 
days and after 5 p.m. The pamphlet also 
presents information about city finances, 
city schools, utility services, court system, 
street index, and a map of the city. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


American Society of Planning Officials — 
Cincinnati, May 5-7, 1947. 

National Fire Protection Association — 
Chicago, May 26-29, 1947. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association — 
New York, May 26-29, 1947. 

American Library Association — San 
Francisco, June 29-July 5, 1947. 

International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice — Duluth, Minnesota, September 21-25, 
1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers — Los Angeles, September 29-October 
1, 1947, 

American Public Works Association — 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 6-10, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, Texas, 
November 17-20, 1947. 


International Congress of Local Authorities 
— Paris, France, July 8-12, 1947. 


International Congress of Administrative Sci- 
ences — Berne, Switzerland, July 22-30, 1947. 


Individuals interested in attending these two 
conferences should write Herbert Emmerich, 
chairman of the American Committee for the 
International Union of Local Authorities, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, for information about 
the conference, travel arrangements and hotel 
accommodations. The American Committee will 
make all travel arrangements for delegates 
whose applications are received before May 1. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Engineering News-Recaurd 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. Construction contracts 
for the year 1947 totaled $1,127,744,000, or 
33 per cent above the total for 1946. Public 
construction totaled $366,852,000, which is a 
26 per cent increase over last year. Of the 
public total, $81,752,000 was for federal work, 
15 per cent below 1946, and $285,100,000 was 
for state and municipal work, a 45 per cent 
increase over last year. Private construction 
totaled $760,892 which is 38 per cent above 
1946. The minimum size projects included are: 
waterworks and waterways projects, $15,000; 
other public works, $25,000; industrial building, 
$40,000; and other building, $150,000. 





























152.8 on February 15, 1947, as compared with 
153.1 on January 15, 1947 (1935-39—100). The 
family food bill was down .8 per cent, but there 
were increases in the prices of clothing and 
housefurnishings. The index is up 17.9 per 
cent from February 15, 1946, the largest in- 
creases being 30.6 per cent in the cost of food 
and 20 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings, 
Living costs on February 15, 1947, were 51.6 
per cent above those of January, 1941, and 55 
per cent above those of August, 1939. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,140 in February, 1947, which was 16 
per cent less than in February, 1946, and 19 
per cent less than in February, 1941. 
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The index of the cost of living —the aver- 
age cost of items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in large cities—stood at 


Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.93 on 
March 27, 1947, as compared with 1.97 on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1947. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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Meters Pay for Parking Lots 


HITTIER, California (21,113), has pur- 

chased five off-street parking lots with 
revenues from parking meters. Three hundred 
meters were installed December 1, 1945, and 
during the first year of operation the meters 
grossed $32,672. In December, 1946, an addi- 
tional 200 meters were installed. Eighty per 
cent of the parking meter receipts were used 
to acquire the parking lots which have been 
paved and marked. Operation of the lots is 
leased to an individual on a contract basis; 
the operator retains 70 per cent of the gross 
proceeds and turns 30 per cent over to the city. 
The rate set for parking is 10 cents for the 
first two hours or less, and five cents for each 
additional hour. 


Adopts New Ordinance Code 


Rockland, Maine (8,899), has recently pub- 
lished its charter and ordinances in loose-leaf 
volume form. The charter follows closely the 
model city charter prepared by the National 
Municipal League and the revised ordinances 
were drafted by Edward C. Moran, Jr., former 
member of Congress and the first chairman of 
the city council, who also did all the codifica- 
tion work. When the council-manager charter 
become effective last year the council repealed 
all ordinances and as new and revised ordi- 
nances were prepared by Mr. Moran they were 
reviewed by the city attorney and City Man- 
ager Fred D. Farnsworth and then adopted by 
the council. The codified ordinances are 
arranged by sections and chapters without page 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 


Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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numbers so that new ordinances and amend- 
ments can easily be inserted in the loose-leaf 
binder. The total cost of printing 500 copies 
of the charter and ordinances was $1,300, and 
the city is making copies available to officials 
of other cities at actual cost of $2.60 a volume. 


Milwaukee Vote Favors Bonds 


In an advisory referendum on April 1 Mil- 
waukee voted 54,115 “yes” and 40,917 “no” 
on the question: “Shall the city issue bonds 
for a program of public improvements?” For 
years the city has been on a pay-as-you-go basis 
for capital projects and this plan still is gen- 
erally favored by local officials. Sponsors of 
the bond issue system of paying for improve- 
ments argued that Milwaukee was not keeping 
up with many other cities, was confronted with 
declining property values, and that present tax- 
payers should not be expected to pay for per- 
manent projects which will benefit future gen- 
erations. The pay-as-you-go group argued that 
borrowing money to finance improvements in- 
creases the cost of the projects and therefore 
increases the tax rate. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


Lynchburg, Virginia, recently adopted a 2 
per cent tax on public utilities. City manager 
R. W. B. Hart has estimated that total taxes 
on electric, gas, telephone, and water bills will 
amount to 25 or 30 cents a month for 14,000 
to 16,000 customers and will supply the city 
with $60,000 revenue annually. The council 
also adopted a tax up to 5 per cent on all 
amusements, which is estimated to raise about 
$25,000 a year . . . In Topeka, Kansas, a new 
20-year gas franchise provides that the city will 
receive 5 per cent of the gross revenue from 
nonindustrial users and 1 per cent of the in- 
dustrial gross . . . Denver, Colorado, recently 
granted a 20-year franchise to the public serv- 
ice company under which the city will receive 
a percentage of the companies gross receipts as 
compared with the annual flat fee of $60,000 
a year under the old contract . . . New York 
City recently granted 10-year franchises to 
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three bus lines under which the city will receive 
7 per cent of the gross receipts . . . Two more 
California cities, San Rafael and San Luis 
Obispo, have adopted local sales taxes making 
a total of 54 California cities with such taxes 
. . . Silverton, Oregon, has increased the water 
rates for users outside of the city limits by 50 
per cent, and Salem, Virginia, has levied a 
minimum sewer connection charge of $25 for 
nonresident users . . . Providence, Rhode Island, 
expects to receive more than $150,000 a year 
from a recently adopted sewer rental charge 
for industrial users. In St. Louis the circuit 
court on February 28 held the city’s income 
tax unconstitutional and void. The tax was 
enacted last July 15 and is one-fourth of 1 
per cent on the earnings of individuals and the 
net income of corporations. The city has 
appealed the case to the state supreme court. 


Cities Survey Assessment Procedures 


Bakersfield, Berkeley and Corcoran, Califor- 
nia, are conducting reassessment surveys of 
land and buildings with the assistance of Public 
Administration Service. PAS will analyze exist- 
ing records and procedures, will recommend an 
appropriate organization for the assessor’s 
office, and will assist the assessor in developing 
an adequate assessment system, including an 
appropriate system of land value maps, related 
tables, and replacement cost and depreciation 
schedules. PAS will also assist in the prepara- 
tion of a procedures manual and in the recruit- 
ment, organization, training, and direction of an 
office field staff. The city will employ the 
necessary field assessors and clerical personnel 
needed for the survey and installation. 


Training Traffic Court Judges 


Courses for traffic court judges and prose- 
cutors, the first such program to be sponsored 
by a university and on a national scale, will 
be added next fall to the curriculum of the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute. To 
be operated on a seminar basis, the courses will 
stress proper coordination of the enforcement 
activity of police, prosecutors, and judges in 
order to promote greater highway safety. Dis- 
cussions and demonstrations will point out 
sound policies and procedures to insure fair, 
impartial, and effective treatment of traffic 
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violators. This unusual type of program was 
recommended by the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association at its Chicago meet- 
ing in February. The first of the new seminars 
will be held on Northwestern’s Evanston campus 
October 13 through 17. 


Fifteen Places Adopt Manager Plan 


Fifteen municipalities adopted the council- 
manager plan during the first three months of 
1947 making 703 United States cities and 
counties with this form of government: Avalon, 
California (1,637); Brandon, Vermont (2,979); 
Brewton, Alabama (3,323); Charleston,. Mis- 
souri (5,182); Colby, Kansas (2,458); Colonial 
Beach, Vermont (1,105); Coquille, Oregon 
(3,327); Fulton County, Georgia (392,866); 
Grafton, West Virginia (7,431); McMinn 
County, Tennessee (30,781); Montpelier, Ver- 
mont (8,006) ; Raleigh, North Carolina (46,847); 


Sylvan Lake, Michigan (1,041); University 
City, Missouri (33,023); Wayne, Michigan 
(2,458). The village of Bennington, Vermont 


(4,236), and the town of Bennington (11,257) 
have voted to abandon the council-manager 
form under which they have been operating for 
four years. 


State Increases Local Tax Powers 


The state legislature of New York on March 
13 gave cities and counties new special taxing 
powers. Counties are authorized to adopt six 
special levies for educational purposes including 
retail sales and automobile ownership taxes, 
a 3 per cent tax on meals and drinks sold by 
restaurants, an alcoholic beverage tax based on 
the amount of the state license fee, a 5 per cent 
admissions tax on amusements, and a license 
tax on vending machines. All such taxes not 
used by the counties can be imposed by cities 
over 100,000 population located in such coun- 
ties. In addition, cities over 100,000 are em- 
powered to levy a general license tax on busi- 
nesses, trades, and professions of not more than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the gross receipts, 
and a tax of not more than 5 per cent on hotel 
room rentals of $2 or more per day. 


Adopts Sanitary Landfill Method 
Richmond, Virginia, has adopted the sanitary 


landfill method of refuse disposal and_ has 
advised householders that trash and garbage 
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can be placed in the same container. Eight 
open dumps that have been operated by the 
city in the past have been changed to landfill 
dumps with the aid of two new bullclam shovels 
purchased at a cost of $20,000, which with two 
bulldozers will make it possible to carry out 
the new disposal method. Under the new 
method garbage and trash will be dumped into 
trenches approximately 20 feet wide, two feet 
deep, and several hundred feet in length, and 
the trenches will be covered over and packed 
down. City officials say that the sanitary land- 
fill method eliminates bad odors and unsightli- 
ness and will not provide a harbor for rats. It 
is pointed out also that the system is cheaper 
than incineration which officials estimated would 
have cost the city $1,000,000 for a minimum of 
two plants. The new system also, according 
to city officials, will result in a saving of 20 
per cent in time and manpower as compared 
with the open dump system. 


Radio For Firemen 


Fire departments in 11 cities installed radio 
equipment in 1946: Massillon, Ohio; Monroe, 
Louisiana; Keokuk, Iowa; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Fort Worth, Texas; Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Lansing, 
Michigan; Madison, Wisconsin; Highland Park, 
Illinois; and Hobbs, New Mexico. In Fort 
Worth every piece of fire apparatus is being 
equipped with two-way radio. 


Assessed Valuations Going Up 


Many cities are boosting property tax revenue 
by increasing rates or advancing assessed valu- 
ations. Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Louisville, 
Philadelphia, Seattle and other major cities are 
taking such action. Chicago assessed property 
at 100 per cent of its value instead of 68 per 
cent as formerly. As a result taxpayers are 
paying an average $12.50 more property taxes 
this year than in 1946 despite current reduc- 
tion in tax rates from $42.40 per $1,000 to 
$27.50 per $1,000. In Massachusetts tax rate 
increases of more than $50 per $1,000 are being 
applied in at least 25 communities. As in 
other cities making major revaluations, Dallas 
is basing adjustments for tax purposes on 
“normal” value increases of business properties 
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and is not attempting to boost valuations to the 
present inflated price level. Philadelphia’s re- 
valuation of 250,000 parcels of property this 
year resulted in addition of $271,000,000 to 
assessment rolls. In Houston the revaluation 
of downtown properties has added $9,000,000 
to tax rolls. 


Service and Merit Awards 


In Alameda, California, the city council re- 
cently sponsored its third annual service award 
program. Sixty-four employees received service 
pins in recognition of their years of service to 
the city. Two employees had been in the 
service for 40 years, three for 35 years, one for 
30 years, two for 25 years, and eight for 20 
years. The mayor and several councilmen and 
the city manager participated in the ceremony 
of presenting the pins . In New York a 
comprehensive merit award program has been 
set up for the purpose of rewarding meritorious 
suggestions and accomplishments by state em- 
ployees. Employees are invited to send in to 
a merit award board their suggestions for work 
improvements and reports on unusual accom- 
plishments. Employees whose suggestions or 
accomplishments are worthy of recognition will 
receive awards of various types, such as cash 
payments, salary increments, medals, and certi- 
ficates. 


Small City Adopts Retirement Plan 


Brattleboro, Vermont (9,622), at its recent 
annual town meeting voted a special appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to enable seven employees to 
retire. These employees were already past 65 
years of age when the town adopted a retire- 
ment plan two years ago, and who were there- 
fore not eligible to participate in the plan. 
This sum will enable the town to provide these 
seven employees with retirement benefits about 
equal to that which they would receive had 
they been retired in accordance with the terms 
of the retirement system. Thirty-four town 
employees are covered under the retirement 
system which provides for a 3 per cent contri- 
bution by the employees, and a contribution by 
the town of one and one-third the aggregate of 
contributions made by the employees, plus a 
certain amount for prior service. The amount 
contributed to the retirement fund by the town 
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this year was approximately $5,000. The voters 
in 1946 approved a retirement plan for school 
district employees, similar to that for town 
employees, and costing the school district 
approximately $10,000 a year. 


Traffic Consulting Service for Cities 


The traffic division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has inaugurated 
a new service for city and state police depart- 
ments and highway patrols. This service will 
consist of providing counsel to chiefs of police 
on traffic engineering matters, such as the posi- 
tion of a traffic engineering department in a 
city or state government, the amount of staff 
required for such a department, how use may 
be made of previous traffic surveys, and 
whether new traffic engineering surveys are 
needed. Since its organization in 1936, the 
IACP Traffic Division has made traffic police 
surveys in more than 50 city, county, and state 
police and highway patrol organizations in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii. In nearly 
every case where the department followed the 
Traffic Division’s recommendations for reor- 
ganization of its traffic functions, substantial 
reductions in traffic accidents and congestion 
resulted. 


Large City Plans Off-Street Parking 


In Indianapolis the city plan commission has 
recommended that the city erect four ramp- 
type off-street parking terminals. The mayor 
has asked his citizens’ parking committee to 
develop a self-liquidating method of financing 
the structures, and has directed the board of 
works and sanitation to start laying the ground- 
work for acquiring the necessary land. Each 
terminal would cover a half-block area on the 
fringe of the 16-block central business district. 
Each terminal would accommodate 1,000 
vehicles and would cost $1,500,000. While 
immediate action is urged for the four down- 
town off-street parking terminals, it was sug- 
gested also that sites for all-day parking 
facilities be provided a little farther away from 
the business district at some future date and 
that shuttle bus service between the heart of 
the business district and the terminals be con- 
sidered. The plan commission also recom- 
mended that all parking facilities be built and 
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operated by the municipal government, and that 
financing be carried out through issuance of 
revenue bonds in order that the users and not 
the taxpayers would pay the cost. The mayor 
has stated, however, that private capital would 
not be discouraged from doing the job if it is 
interested. 


State Bans Billboards 


Construction of advertising billboards in resi- 
dential or rural areas was barred in Massa- 
chusetts recently by an act of the state legis- 
lature. New billboards will be permitted only 
in business sections under a law reported to 
be the first such statute in the country. The 
law is based on the legislative decision that 
the public has a right to more than transporta- 
tion when it builds highways, and _ that 
obstruction of natural scenery with advertising 
billboards infringes on that right. The law 
bans construction of billboards not only on 
highway right-of-ways, but also on_ private 
property bordering right-of-ways . . . The 
Wisconsin legislature is considering a bill to 
licensing billboards and 


authorize collecting 


fees for their erection. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Seattle the joint council of municipal em- 
ployees (AFL) has directed that a strike vote 
be taken among 27 unions representing more 
than half of Seattle’s 6,500 city employees. The 
unions seek a pay increase. While the city 
council has ordered a survey of wage rates, 
officials have said that adjustments could not be 
made this year . . . In Cincinnati the council 
recently approved a 40-hour work week for all 
city employees except firemen and policemen. 
The council also placed all but a few employees 
on an annual wage basis with bi-weekly pay 
periods instead of twice a month, and incorpo- 
rated a $24-a-month cost-of-living bonus in the 
annual raise. Police and firemen received a 
$240 increase, bringing their take-home pay to 
$3,007 a year for the lowest grade in these 
uniformed forces . . . Albert Lea, Minnesota 
(12,200), has adopted a salary adjustment plan 
based on the consumer’s price index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
Minneapolis. Adjustments are to be made 
annually if there has been a change of 2 per 
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cent or more in the index during the preceding 
year. Merrill, Wisconsin (8,711), also has 
recently adopted a salary plan based on the 
consumer's price index and salaries will be 
adjusted every six months . . . In New York 
City, Mayor William O’Dwyer on March 25 
advised department heads that no employee 
union is to be granted exclusive bargaining 
rights. The mayor said he would hold each 
department head responsible for giving em- 
ployees or their representatives an opportunity 
to discuss wages, hours, and working conditions 
and for giving “prompt consideration” to the 
adjustment of day-to-day grievances . . . The 
Detroit city council has reduced the work week 
of firemen from 73% hours to 63 hours effec- 
tive July 1... In Minnesota the attorney gen- 
eral has ruled that a city water and light com- 
mission is without power to recognize a union 
as the sole bargaining egent for all of its em- 
ployees or to require its employees to maintain 
union membership. 


Closes Eating Places, Curbs Dogs 


The New York City health department for 
the first time in the city’s history recently pad- 
locked some restaurants on the grounds that 
insanitary conditions made them a menace to 
the public. The health department in Chicago 
also closed two restaurants for a short time 
because of failure to comply with sanitary 
regulations, and Akron, Ohio, closed 10 eating 
places for the same reason . . . Because of the 
rapid increase in rabies, the New York City 
health department has required vaccination of 
all dogs. 


Profits From City-Owned Liquor Stores 


Minnesota cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion may own and operate liquor stores, and 
according to the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities there are 231 city-owned liquor dis- 
pensaries in the state. The net profit in 1946 
of 184 of the stores for which information 
was available was $2,702,508. In Montivideo 
(5,220) the municipal liquor store showed a 
net profit of $108,038 in 1946, and in Morris, 
Minnesota, municipal liquor stores earned a 
six-month profit of $47,803. Privately owned 
liquor stores are licensed and the towns of Ely, 
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Hibbing, and West St. Paul recently raised the 
on-sale liquor license fee to $1,000 and set the 
off-sale license fee at $150 to $200 per year 
... In South Dakota the city of Pierre (4,500), 
during 1946 received a net profit of $38,475 
from the operation of its city-owned liquor 
store. The city recently enlarged the store at a 
cost of $27,000 to include a bar where liquor 
is sold by the drink. 


Bars Police Union, Forbids Strikes 


Affirming the right of government to prohibit 
public employees from belonging to a labor 
union, the California district court of appeals 
on March 20 upheld a Los Angeles ruling 
dissolving the local police union. The judges 
declared that public servants should not belong 
to labor unions because such membership 
divides an allegiance owed entirely to the people 
under the constitution. The Los Angeles ruling 
banning police membership in unions was made 
last year by the board of police commissioners 
. . . The New York state legislature on March 
14 enacted a bill which forbids strikes by public 
employees, including teachers. Any workers 
who do strike automatically lose their jobs, and 
if any striking workers are later rehired they 
are not to receive more pay than when they 
walked out or any increase for three years 
thereafter. In addition, such workers are to 
be put on probation for five years after return- 
ing to work and are to be subject to summary 
dismissal. . 


Finance News From Here and There 


The Marquette, Michigan (15,928), city bud- 
get for 1947-48 provides for total expenditures 
for city purposes of $1,121,000, and of this 
amount only $89,000, or approximately 8 per 
cent, is to be derived from the general property 
tax. Thirty-three per cent of the city’s 1947 
budget is for salaries and wages, 15.7 per cent 
for materials and supplies, 37.5 per cent for 
plant expansion, purchase of new equipment, 
etc., and the remainder for retirement benefits, 
equipment, taxes on the light and power plant, 
etc. . . . St. Louis voters on March 7 defeated 
three proposals to increase school taxes and to 
provide $10,000,000 for remodeling and new 
construction of school buildings. Since then 
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the board of education has taken steps to dis- 
continue various after-school activities and 
adult education classes, to restrict the use of 
school buildings after class hours, to increase 
the price of school luncheons, and to consider 
the possibility of cutting the school term from 
10 months to nine. Voters in Anchorage, 
Alaska (10,000), on March 27 approved bond 
issues totaling $2,325,000 for water, electric, 
and sewer projects, garage, pavements, and a 
new municipal airport .. . Memphis, Tennessee, 
voters on March 27 approved 15 bond issues 
totaling $20,346,000, including a tuberculosis 
hospital, city hall, railway removal, market 
house, and a war memorial. 


Cities Promote Better Race Relations 


Pittsburgh recently created a division of civic 
unity patterned after similar race relations units 
in Cleveland, Buffalo, and Toledo. In Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Cambridge, race rela- 
tions committees have been appointed by the 
mayor. The ordinance establishing the new 
Pittsburgh division states that the unit shall 
work out “a program to promote amicable 
and cooperative relations among the various 
cultural, racial, economic, social, and religious 
groups of the city, to the end that conditions 
which cause tension between groups may be 
eliminated.” The ordinance also provides for 
appointment by the mayor of a civic unity coun- 
cil of 15 members, to act as an advisory group 
to the division. In Chicago the mayor’s com- 
mission on human relations operated last year 
on a budget of $58,000. The 1946 budgets for 
other race relations units were: Detroit, $38,000; 
Cleveland, $25,000; Cincinnati, $12,000; Buf- 
falo, $10,000 and Milwaukee, $2,500. Some of 
these units also receive contributions from pri- 
vate sources. 


State Aids Local Finance Officers 


The state bureau of taxation in Maine has 
inaugurated a new service for local finance 
officers in the form of letters prepared and 
sent out by David H. Stevens, state tax asses- 
sor. A three-page letter sent out to local tax 
collectors in January suggests procedures for 
enforcing the collection of poll and personal 
property taxes. In February all tax collectors 
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in the state received a letter outlining in detail 
four methods for enforcing the collection of 
unpaid real estate taxes, and at the same time 
all town treasurers received a letter outlining 
the duties and procedure in obtaining a good 
tax forfeiture either by tax deed or a tax mort- 
gage lien. This advisory service of the state 
bureau of taxaticn is carried on in connection 
with the bureau’s work on tax valuation that 
the bureau is required to do in order to get 
data for the state valuation upon which the 
state property tax is based. The bureau has a 
small staff available to go out in the field to 
give advice to local tax assessors and collectors, 
For several years the bureau has sponsored 
meetings of local assessors, and at the meeting 
to be held in May, 1947, the bureau is plan- 
ning for the first time to use lantern slides to 
illustrate assessment procedures in making up 
all assessment forms as well as the work of the 
assesssor in general. During the past year the 
bureau inaugurated a series of meetings for 
local tax collectors and treasurers. In addition, 
the bureau is now preparing an assessor’s guide 
or manual which will be available for distribu- 
tion in April. 


Pay Scales Studied in New York 


In New York State the salary standardization 
board recently submitted a 301-page report to 
Governor Dewey covering its findings regarding 
comparisons between New York State pay 
schedules and pay rates in private industry and 
federal, state, and local governments for simi- 
lar jobs. The board points out that the salaries 
in most state departments are comparable to 
those paid in private industry and other public 
agencies, but that the emergency pay increases 
which have been granted during the war should 
be incorporated as part of the permanent basic 
salary structure. The board also suggests that 
a new simplified pay plan be adopted to avoid 
any qualities between related groups of em- 
ployees. The report contains job descriptions 
for approximately 200 positions, and presents 
comparative salary ranges reported for each job 
by the cities and counties of New York State, 
by the federal government, by other states, by 
private companies and agencies, and by the state 
of New York. The median salary for stenogra- 
pher, for example, in New York State is $1,851, 
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cities and counties of New York State $1,676, 
the federal government $2,174, and in private 
companies $1,830. Copies of the survey report 
may. be secured from the State Department of 
Civil Service, Albany 1, at $1.50 per copy. 


Minneapolis Adopts FEP Ordinance 


Minneapolis has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting discriminatory practices in employment 
as well as forbidding labor unions to limit 
membership on the basis of race, color, creed, 
or national origin. The ordinance also specifies 
that city officials cannot discriminate on racial 
or religious grounds in hiring, training, and 
promoting city employees. Contractors doing 
work for the city also are barred from discrimi- 
natory practices by the ordinance and are obli- 
gated to include anti-discrimination provisions 
in all subcontracts. Persons employed in do- 
mestic service and employees of institutions 
which are limited in membership to persons 
of a single religious faith are not covered by 
the ordinance. The ordinance establishes a 
Commission on Job Discrimination and provides 
a $100 fine of 90 days imprisonment for viola- 
tion of the measure. The commission will re- 
ceive and investigate complaints, conduct hear- 
ings on complaints and certify and recommend 
to the city attorney for prosecution such com- 
plaints as are considered violations, and conduct 
studies and disseminate. information on job 
discrimination and related problems. 


City Promotes Business Activity 


A development board created two years ago 
by the city council of Montclair, New Jersey 
(39,807), has recently issued a report to the 
council entitled A Program Development for 
Montclair which recommends that the board 
should: (1) assist in the promotion, develop- 
ment, and integration of neighborhood associa- 
tions; (2) directly foster investment in all types 
of residential property; and (3) cooperate with 
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local businessmen toward the improvement of 
their properties and the business district gen- 
erally. The board has decided to employ a staff 
to aid in carrying out this program with em- 
phasis at the outset on item No. 1. The ordi- 
nance creating the board provides for five mem- 
bers, four appointed by the council, and the fifth 
being chairman of the planning board. The func- 
tion of the board, as stated in the ordinance, is 
to: (1) encourage citizens’ understanding of 
and participation in the town’s social, economic, 
and cultural life; (2) provide through research 
the facts and basic considerations underlying 
the town’s needs; (3) recommend programs and 
projects to public and private agencies and in- 
terests; (4) encourage the investment of capital 
in the town; (5) acquaint potential interested 
persons in business enterprises, both within and 
without the town, of its advantages for resi- 
dential and business purposes; and (6) employ 
specialists in planning and promotional fields. 


Rezoning to Stop Blight 


In St. Louis a comprehensive city plan, re- 
cently submitted to the city council by the plan 
commission, emphasizes means to cure the blight 
which municipal officials say has attacked or 
threatens half the city. Blighted or near-slum 
districts cost St. Louis $4,000,000 a year more 
to maintain than they yield in tax revenues. The 
plan calls for rehabilitation of these “sick” 
areas through a new zoning ordinance which 
would stimulate more even distribution of popu- 
lation, permit construction of garden-type apart- 
ments to replace slums, and rejuvenate the local 
“circulatory system’ with an improved system 
of streets and expressways. Present zoning regu- 
lations, according to city officials, provide too 
much land for commercial use, with the result 
that residences are crowded together in the 
remaining city area — forming slums — or are 
built in the suburbs. This sets up a vicious 
cycle of more slums and -more haphazard 
“fringe” growth. 











MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Fourth 
edition. 1947. 435pp. $7.50 (in connec- 
tion with correspondence course $35). 

The chief administrator of every municipality 
ought to have a copy of this management man- 
ual, which discusses organization for personnel 
administration, position-classification, salary 
and wage standardization, employee training, 
promotion and transfer, service ratings, morale 
and conditions of employment, discipline, em- 
ployee relations, retirement systems, and other 
personnel problems. 


GENERAL 


CHARTER AND ORDINANCES, 1945-1946. City 
Manager’s Office, City Hall, Rockland, Maine. 
1946 Unpaged. $2.60. 

CoLguitt County, GeorcIA; A FIELD LAsBor- 
ATORY FOR STUDY AND EXPERIMENT IN INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. Council on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, Colquitt County, 
Moultrie, Georgia. 1947. 65pp. 

DIRECTORY OF MICROFILM SERVICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Special Librar- 
ies Association, 31 East 10 Street, New 
York. 1946. 30pp. $1.50. 

INAUGURATING COMMUNITY MEETINGs. By J. 
B. Edmonson and Others. University of 
Michigan Extension Service, University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1946. 10pp. 

STATE REGULATION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND STATE 
SuMMarIieEs. Research Department, Legisla- 
tive Council, Topeka, Kansas. 1947. 17pp. 

SUMMARY REPORT ON THE JEFFERSON COUNTY 
SURVEY; THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE BIRMINGHAM METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
By Roscoe C. Martin and Weldon Cooper. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama. 1947. 
68pp. 


FINANCE 


BACKGROUND FOR BUDGETING: A_ PICTORIAL 
ReEvIEW OF City Bupcet TRENDS. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 153 East Eliza- 
beth, Detroit 1. 1947. 50 cents. 

LICENSE TAXES ON AMUSEMENTS IN VIRGINIA 
MUNICIPALITIES; BASIS AND AMOUNT OF 
LicENSE Per YEAR. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond 10. 1947. 20pp. 50 cents. 


MUNICIPAL PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS FROM 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL STORE OPER- 
ATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA. By George C. 
Franklin. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Raleigh. 1946. 6pp. 50 cents. 

OPPORTUNITIES FoR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT Sav- 
INGS. Providence Governmental Research 
Bureau, 32 Westminster Street, Providence 
3. 1947. 17pp. 

THE PHILADELPHIA INCOME Tax. Receiver of 
Taxes, City Hall, Philadelphia. June 7, 1946, 


10pp. 
THE PrRopERTY TAX PROBLEM. MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE, February, 1947, entire _ issue. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF THE SENATE INTERIM COMMITTEE 
ON STATE AND LocaL TAXATION. The Senate 
State Capital, Sacramento. 1947. 6lpp. 

SOURCES OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, 432 Sixth Av- 
enue, North, Nashville 3. 1946. 12pp. 

WINSTON-SALEM; AN ANALYSIS OF CiTy FI- 
NANCES. By Clarence Heer. Apply to Author, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 1947. 42pp. 


FIRE 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FrrE CHIEFS’ COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
FORMULATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FIRE 
PREVENTION AND PROTECTION IN HOTELS. 
The Association, 8 Robbins Road, Arlington 
74, Massachusetts. 1947. 11pp. 


PERSONNEL 


ARBITRATION OF GRIEVANCES. Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1946. 39pp. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: How TO Make It 
More Errective. Committee for Economic 
Development, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 1947. 16pp. 

MEASURING AND RATING EMPLOYEE VALUE. 
By John B. Probst. Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26 Street, New York 10. 1947. 
166pp. $5. 

THE OPERATION OF JoB EVALUATION Pans; A 
SURVEY OF EXPERIENCE. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1947. 111pp. $1.50. 

PusBLtic EMPLOYMENT IN 1946. Governments 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C., 1947. 7pp. 
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PLANNING 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING Report, TOWN OF 
CuapeL Hitt, NortH Caro.ina. Planning 
Board and North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Raleigh. 1947. 19pp. 

MASTER PLAN FOR REDEVELOPMENT OF REsI- 
DENTIAL AREAS. Plan Commission, City Hall, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 1946. 41pp. 

METROPOLITAN PLANNING. Regional Plan 
Association, 205 East 42 Street, New York. 
1947. 32pp. 

ProposED SYSTEM OF TrRAFFICWAYsS. City Plan 
Commission, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 1946. 24pp. 

A REpoRT TO THE MONTCLAIR DEVELOPMENT 
Boarp. By Scott Bagby. Research and Re- 
planning Consultant, Municipal Building, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 1946. 80pp. $3. 

SuBDIVISION CONTROL — A STEP TowarpD BEtT- 
TER ComMMUNITIES. Bureau of Planning. De- 
partment of Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 1946. 35pp. 

SUBDIVISION CONTROL AND VETERANS HOUSING. 
National Housing Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1946. 12pp. 

SUBSIDIES FOR INDUSTRIES IN TENNESSEE. 
Planning Commission, 432 Sixth Avenue, N., 
Nashville 3. 1947. 16pp. 

Towarp A MASTER Pian. The Metropolitan 
Planning Committee of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce, Toledo 4, Ohio. 1946. 116pp. 

Your City Tomorrow. By Guy Greer. Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. 1947. 210pp. $2.50. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


GARBAGE COLLECTION PRACTICES IN VARIOUS 
ALABAMA MunIcIPALITIES. Alabama League 
of Municipalities, Montgomery. 1947. Un- 
paged. 

PROGRESS REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON POLLUTION ABATEMENT. Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, State 
Capital, Albany. 1946. 74pp. 

Report ON ASHES, RUBBISH AND GARBAGE 
CoLLecTIon. Board of Estimates, City Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1947. 62pp. 

REPORT ON PLAN PREPARATION OF STATE AND 


LocaL Pusiic Works. Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 1946. 71pp. 
TRAFFIC 


Bus Facts. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, 839 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1946-47. 56pp. 

BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE PARKING PROBLEM 
IN OuI0 CitrEes. By James C. Yocum. Bureau 
of Business Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 35pp. 75 cents. 

Hotp Tuat Line. United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchandise Mart, Chica- 
go, 1947. 39pp. 


Let’s TeacH Drivinc; AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
GUIDEBOOK. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1947. 135pp. 

PaRKING. By Wilbur S. Smith and Charles S. 
LeCraw. Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1946, 
119pp. 

PARKING METERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Vehicular Parking, Ltd., 1422 Maple Avenue, 
N.E., Canton 5, Ohio. 1946. Unpaged. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION: A GUIDEBOOK 
FOR STATE AND Civic OFFICIALS. Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, 
Connecticut. 68pp. 


UTILITIES 


CALIFORNIA Ports AND HaArBors. Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission, Sacra- 
mento 14. 1946. 67pp. $2. 

PuBLic AGENCY-COUNCIL RELATIONSHIPS; A 
Stupy. Community Chests and Councils, 
Welfare 155 East 44 Street, New York 17. 
1946. 48pp. 75 cents. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF New York City Arrports. Port of New 
York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11. 1946. 44pp. 


HEALTH 


Dentistry: An Agency of Health Service. By 
Malcolm Wallace Carr. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York, 1946. 
219pp. $1.50. 

THE HEALTH INSTRUCTION YEARBOOK, 1946. 
By Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California. 1946. 399pp. $3. 

MANUAL OF RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR 
SANITARY CONTROL OF THE SHELLFISH IN- 
pusTRY. Public Health Bulletin No. 295. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1946. 44pp. 15 cents. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR PusBLic HEALTH 
NuRSING AGENCIES. National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 1946. 3lpp. 75 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Mosquito ConTtROL AssocrATIon. Edited by 
Harold Gray. Issued by the Association, 
Berkeley, California. 1946. 115pp. $1.50. 


WELFARE 


RELIEF AND SocrAL Security. By Lewis Mer- 
iam. Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1946. 
912pp. $5. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY SERV- 
1ces. National War Fund, 57 William Street, 
New York 5. 1946. 50pp. 








~ Personnel Exchange Service — 





POSITIONS OPEN 


[2x0 CALIFORNIA (16,007). City Man- 
ager. Desire public administrative experi- 
ence. Salary $4,200. Appointment as soon as 
possible. Apply Raymond A. Doty, mayor. 

Emporia, Kansas (13,188) City Manager. 
To inaugurate council-manager government. 
Previous city manager experience preferred. 
Salary $6,000 to $7,200. Send applications to 
Fred L. Nevins, City Clerk. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). Engineer. 
City wants young man with electrical engineer- 
ing background. Salary $3,600. James R. Pol- 
lock is city manager. 

University City, Missourt (37,000). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience pre- 
ferred. Probable salary $8,000 to $10,000. Hope 
to make appointment as soon as possible. Send 
applications to Arthur J. Schopp, City Clerk. 

Junction City, Kansas (8,507). City Man- 
ager. Will inaugurate the manager plan. Mil- 
lion-dollar housing project and new water 
softener plant are being planned. Salary not to 
exceed $7,200. Apply to Joe M. Kinkade, City 
Clerk. 

FREEPORT, MAINE (2,764). City Manager. 
Prefer experience. Current problems are roads 
and accounting. Salary $4,000 to $5,000. Apply 
to L. A. Porter, Chairman of Council. 

HopeEWELL, VIRGINIA (10,166). City Manager. 
Previous experience desired. Salary around 
$6,000. Norwood Wilson, Mayor. 

GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA (12,000). City Man- 
ager. Previous experience and engineering back- 
ground preferred, and under 45 years of age. 
Salary $4,800. John Weldon Smith, City Secre- 
tary. 

McMinn County (ATHENS), TENNESSEE 
(30,781). County Manager. Experience pre- 
ferred but not required. College graduate with 
either engineering or accountancy. Salary $5,000 
and up. W. D. Sullins, Chairman of Committee. 

Futton County (ATLANTA), GEoRGIA (392,- 
886). County Manager. Previous experience 
preferred. Frank R. Fling, Clerk, Fulton County 
Commissioners, Court House, Atlanta. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (83,000). Traffic Plan- 
ner, $3,700 to $4,060 a year. Senior Planner, 
$4,260 to $4,740 a year. Last date for filing 
application is May 1, 1947. For statement of 
duties and qualifications write Personnel Ad- 
visory Board, City Hall, Saginaw. 

SoutH HAvEN, MICHIGAN (4,745). Assistant 
City Engineer and Assistant Superintendent of 
the Board of Public Works. Prefer young 
graduate civil engineer with a few years experi- 
ence in municipal or similar work and who will 


be qualified to become superintendent in two 
or three years. Apply to S. H. Smith, superin- 
tendent of public works. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Graduate Fellow- 
ships in Government Management. Ten fellow- 
ships provide $100 per month for 12 months. 
The program begins September 15, 1947. Ap- 
plications must be received by May 1. Further 
information and application blank may be se- 
cured from the Department of Government 
Management, University of Denver, 1425 Cleve- 
land Place, Denver 2. 


APPOINTMENTS 


A. E. AXTELL, former city clerk, has been 
appointed city manager of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

COLONEL JOHN E, EILERTSON, retired army 
officer and former city engineer at St. Helena, 
Oregon, has been appointed first city manager 
of Coquille, Oregon. 

BENJAMIN ELA, former manager of Eastport, 
Maine, has been appointed city manager of 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

Winston W. HILL, former city attorney, has 
been appointed city manager of Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 

SETH P. JACKSON, town manager of Stoning- 
ton, Maine has been appointed city manager of 
Orono, Maine. 

ERNEST H. JOHNSON, former executive secre- 
tary of the Maine Municipal Association, will 
become town manager of Stonington, Maine. 

R. W. Latino, former city clerk and director 
of finance, has been appointed city manager of 
Alliance, Nebraska. 

Dewey I. Leonarp, former district mainte- 
nance engineer with the state highway depart- 
ment, is the new city manager of Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Epwarp C. MONAHAN, formerly with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has been 
appointed town manager of Norwood, Maine. 

A. M. RANDOLPH, state highway engineer at 
Atlanta, has been appointed city manager of 
Toccoa, Georgia. 

Byron J. Rockwoop, former manager of 
Hazel Park, Michigan, and more recently with 
the City Planning Commission of Detroit, has 
been appointed first city manager of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 

Irvinc C. TruFANT, former manager of 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, has been appointed 
town manager of Norridgewock, Maine. 

BERNARD P. WESTKAMPER, assistant engineer 
for the East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
has been appointed city manager of Delano, 
California. 
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